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SUMMER VISITING COSTUMES.—[Srr PaGE 562.] 





Summer Visiting Costumes. 
See illustration on first page. 

MG. 1—This gay youthful gown 1s of India 
] foulard with sorrel green stripes alternating 
with Pompadour stripes of cream white strewn 
with roses, The curtain tablier front of the skirt 
is ol embroidered cream colored net over pink 
silk. The bows are of pink gros grain ribbon 
The full undraped skirt falls in large pleats, and 
s drawn back to show the net front; it is also 


slashed down each side from the belt to a large 
chou of the foulard The net and silk tablier is 
gathered to the belt, and again lower down, by a 
tucked casing with pink ribbon drawn through it. 
The corsage is gathered on the shoulders, and 
also at the waist; the back forms postion pleats 
A guimpe of net over tulle 1s held by pink ribbon 
The sleeves are slightly full, with cuffs of 
Randolph hat of green 
straw with widely turned-up brim, faced with 


bows, 


net and ribbon bows 


Leghorn, and trimmed with pink and green os- 
tps. Pink parasol covered with lace. 
Long cream-colored Suéde gloves. Patent-lea- 
ther shoes with buckles and ribbon bows. 

Fig. 2.—This pretty French 
heliotrope grenadine combined with cream white 


trich 


costume is of 


wool crape, and trimmed with very narrow white 
ribbons passed through the open designs of the 
grenadine. The grenadine skirt has a front pan- 
el of the white crépeline draped in diagonal folds, 
and fs trimmed down each side of this panel with 
vandykes of the ribbon, also in lengthwise bands 
The skirt falls in 
large pleats, has paniers on the sides, and the 


at intervals around the foot 


hack is attached to the point of the corsage, W here 
it forms a small pouf. The corsage has a half- 
girdle of the white crépeline, beginning under the 
arms and crossing the front, fastened by an 
agrafe on the right side. The front of the cor 
sage is full on the lining—omitting the darts— 
and has a yoke-shaped trimming of the narrow 
ribbons piercing through the holes of the grena- 
points of the same trimming are on the 
Collar and cuffs of the white wool. 
Stringless capote of gold straw trimmed _ 

an 


Purple kid 


dine ; 


sleeves. 


heliotrope crape, ribbon, and yellow flowers 
Yellow silk parasol, 
shoes with patent-leather tips 


Suéde gloves. 


“ie 
tien aud 
liumerous clientele.” 





ex's Youne Prope is brimful of exhilara- 
amusement gauged to the capacities of 1ts 
—The Churchman, New York. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An ILiustraten WErKkiy 


The number for July 26 contains the second 
enstalment of the serial for boys entitled “ Derrick 
Sterling, a Story of the Mines,” by Kixx Mon- 
ROE autho of * The Flamingo Feather,” ete. It 
as accompanied by an excellent full-page elustra- 
tion drawn by WA. Rocers. 

The series of articles entitled “ Bicycling in 
Wild Countries” is followed in this number by One 
of a practical character 3 


BICYCLE CHAT FOR BOYS, 
By THOMAS STEVENS, 
Avruor or “ Anounp THE WorLp on A Buovo.r.”’ 


“ The Girl in Green Delaine” is the title of a 
story by Marcarer E. Sanester. Other articles 
ave,“ Trapdoor Spiders,” by Lovist Herrick ; 
A Japanese Fox Story,” by Wiutttam Ettior 
Grireis ; and® The Cruise of the Fleet,” a@ poem, 
by Doxa Reap GoopaLe 


Subscrmiprion Prick, $200 per YEAR. 


A specemen copy of Harver’s Youne Prorie 


will be sent on application, 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 
Satrurbay, AuGusT 13, 1887. 


A NEW STORY BY J. S. WINTER. 


The next number of Harper's Bazar will con- 
tain the first enstalment of 


“MIGNON’S HUSBAND,” 


a sparkling and fascinating novelette by s &. 
Winter, author of a Mignon, or Bootles’ Baby,” 
* Mignon's Secret,” ete., ete 


OUT-OF-DOOR MANNERS. 


T is proverbial that English people, even 

men and women of rank, do not take the 
trouble to be polite when out of their own 
country, or even when out of their own cir- 
cle. On a journey they are the least agree- 
able of fellow-travellers, fault-tinding, in- 
considerate, boisterous, supercilious, and 
disobliging. 
be charming in their own drawing-rooms 
are detestable in a railway car or at a table 
Whéte. 


The same persons who would 


It can hardly be that we consciously copy 
this idiosynerasy in our fondness for Eng- 
lish models. But what would a cultivated 
Frenchman, let us say, think of our out-of- 
door manners ? 
his friends the Cocobolos to their summer 
house at Morristown, their Tarrytown villa, 
or charming sea-side cottage near Babylon, 
uud were ty accompany Lis host occasionally 


Suppose he were to go with 


| 
| 
| 
| 














on the daily journey city ward, what specta- 
cle would amaze him? 

He would behold whole States apparent- 
ly emptying themselves into the vast reser- 
voir of the metropolis. But the size of the 
crowds would be less impressive than their 
bad manners. Men would elbow and push, 
careless of neighboring ribs and toes, and 
indifferent to the fate of hats. In the mis- 
called “ Ladies’ Cabin” of the ferry-boats a 
score of women would be seen to stand, en- 
cumbered perhaps with basket or baby, 
while able-bodied men sat down, In the 
dirty and dangerous river-side streets ladies 
would be crowded from the slippery cross- 
walks by the rushing horde of men intent 
on reaching shop or office. Nay, more hu- 
milating spectacle, the oppressed sex would 
be seen to repeat and retaliate the rudenesses 
of men in its punier way. 

If it were Saturday, and he were to ac- 
company Mrs. Cocobolo to a ladies’ restau- 
rant for lunch, on their way to a matinée, 
he would see women stare at each other 
with brutal directness, making mental in- 
ventories of their whole equipment, often 
with visible disapproval. He would see 
them stand waiting, with the air of brig- 
ands, for a table to be given up, and seize 
upon a chair as a tiger upon its prey. He 
would hear them order a window to be 
opened or closed with entire indifference to 
the comfort of anybody else in the room. 
And théir table manners would recall Tom 
Tulliver’s advice to poor Maggie, uot to “be 
a greedy.” 

He weuld discover the theatre crowd to 
outdo the street crowd in incivility, wo- 
men pushing and elbowing to obtain some 
fancied advantage of place, wearing bonnets 
that shut out the stage from their neigh- 
bors, munching candies, and whispering in 
the very climax of the play, 

Returning in a street-car, he would find 
well-dressed men sitting while older women 
stood, and well-dressed women regarding 
those offenders with a “stand-and-deliver” 
air, almost as rude as the original offence. 
At the ferry these men would be seen to 
leap from the boat, before women could 
cross the gang-plank, that they might pre- 
empt the best seats in the cars, or, belated, 
to take without permission or apology the 
vacant place beside a lady, and presently 
disappear within the smoking-car to return 
reeking with stale tobacco. Alas that we 
should say it! women would be seen to take 
offered seats without thanks, retain with 
bag, box, or bundle places which they have 
not paid for, and talk in strident tones on 
topics not adapted to general edification — 
to appear, in short, aggressive, churlish, and 
unladylike. 

Of course ali travellers and all pleasure- 
seekers do not deserve these strictures, but 
the conspicuousness of good manners in 
public testifies to their comparative rarity. 
The strange thing is that men and women 
who are civil enough at home or among 
their intimates, and who know the code of 
good behavior, seem to hold that to join an 
uncourteous crowd absolves them from pri- 
vate obligations of courtesy. But surely 
the manuers that can be put on in one place 
and put off in another are not good man- 
ners. Aud we must be judged as a people— 
not by the gracious bearing of the few, but 
by the usual conduct of the many. When 
the best public opimion calls on men, wo- 
men, and children to admit that the mere 
human obligation constrains to civility and 
graciousness, even when they encounter as 
strangers, one of the woes of existence will 
be remedied. We may admit that this 
amelioration looks like what Mr. LINCOLN 
used to call “a big chore,” but even the 
hurricane begins as a zephyr. 











THE MODERN GIRL. 


iE modern girl hardly knows what she 
. Wants, whether it is the higher educa- 
tion, an wsthetic wardrobe, love, or fame ; 
she does not always sit at home and submit 
to the dictation of her elders, but teaches 
these same elders what is best for them; she 
plays tennis and progressive euchre, and 
flirts and does Kensington-work, aud reads 
HERBERT SPENCER, and very often writes; 
she dabbles in music and talks theosophy, 
and if there are more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamed of in her philosophy, 
one questions what they can be. Withal,she 
is as restless as the wind ; she does not love 
the quiet of home; she lives on excitement; 
she goes to Europe, to the springs, the moun- 
tains, the theatres, the receptions, if she can 
get there, or to the modiste; she can always 
fall back upon clothes as a diversion; and 
when everything else fads she has the 
nervous prostration and a trained nurse. 
In fact, the chief trouble with the modern 
girl, be she rieh or poor, is that she either 
does too much, keeps her nerves on the 
strain, and by-and-by goes to the other ex- 
treme, and does literally nothing but con- 
sume drugs, talk of her ills, aud consult the 
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Christian scientists, or she has no real in- 
terests, fritters away her time in shallow 
pursuits, becomes pessimistic and dyspep- 
tic, dissatisfied with herself and all the 
world, cries, and questions if life is worth 
living, and feels especially blue on holidays. 
The remedy for all this is, perhaps, an object 
in life; those who are well and unselfishly 
occupied do not question if life is worth liv- 
ing; they know it is; and whether they are 
busy in the shoe factory, behind a counter, 
at the fireside, in the kitchen or the dinimng- 
room, so long as they are busy, and not 
shirking or reaching forward for something 
more congemal, and neglecting 
duty, their minds are at rest and unin- 
vaded by despondency, One of the best 
remedies for depression of spirits is the ef- 
fort to bestow happiness ; it has been known 
to prove effectual when all other methods 
have failed, when novels and new gowns 
and cod-liver oil and bovinine and bromide, 
when admiration and flattery, are 10 more 
serviceable than au abracadabra or any hea- 
then spell. Melancholy and other ills of 
this nature are the direct result of a too 
strong egotism, and an absorbing interest 
in others is a safe and agreeable medicine, 
and is usually the last thing the modern 


’ 


present 


girl tries. To be sure, she goes “ slumming’ 
at times, when it 1s the fashion, assumes a 
langnid interest in the very poor, sews for 
the Indian—a remote charity touches her 
more generously than the homely needs 
nearer at hand, is more picturesque —but 
all this more in the way of an experiment 
than through a deep and serious interest 
that shall “fill all the stops of life with 
tuneful breath.” 





WOMEN AND MEN. 

A PARAGON OF THE LAST CENTURY, 

FP\HE Rev. Manasseh Catler, D.D., clergyman, 

Congressman, botanist, and organizer of 
Western emigration, left a diary which includes, 
among other events, the description of a break- 
fast with the Rev. Dr, Stiles, clergyman, lawyer, 
electrician, and President of Yale College. The 
event took place on the 3d of July, 1787,in the 
very year when Dr. Cutler, as agent of the Ohio 
Company, bought of Congress a million and a 
half acres of land, and became virtually the 
founder of a State. On this oceasion Dr, Cutler 
seems to have taken pleasure in the society of 
his brother Stiles and of that gentleman’s four 
“very agreeable” daughters, but more in that of 
a young lady else unknown to fame, but belong- 
ing to a family since distinguished for intellect. 
This is his account of the interview: 

“Breakfasted at Dr. Stiles’s. He has four 
daughters, unmarried and very agreeable. His 
only son is in the law way, settled in the country. 
Miss Channing, a young lady from Newport, and 
of very uncommon literary attainments, was here 
ona visit. She not only reads but speaks French, 
Latin, and Greek with great ease, and has fur- 
nished her mind with a general knowledge of 
the whole circle of science, particularly Astrono- 
my and Natural Philosophy; she likewise has a 
high taste for the fine arts, and discourses with 
great judgment on eloquence, oratory, painting 
and sculpture, ete.; she is very sociable, and 
knows how tu take the advantage of every inci- 
dent to render herself agreeable, and no subject 
seems to come amiss. Her style is exceedingly 
correct and elegant, without the least symptom of 
affectation. How highiy ornamental is such an 
education to a female character, when connected 
with the softer graces and politeness of man- 
ners!” [See Historical Magazine for June, 1873, 
vol. xxi., p. 327. ] 

It is now hard to identify, with positive cer- 
tainty, the lady here described. There is little 
doubt that she was one of the three Misses Chan- 
ning of Newport, Rhode Island, aunts of the cel- 
ebrated divine. One of these, Mary, was the 
wife of George Gibbs, Esq., of Newport, and the 
progenitor of the well-known Gibbs family of 
that city. Another, Ann, was the wife of Mr. 
Woodbridge, and the mother of William C, Wood 
bridge, once well known as a teacher and author, 
The third, Elizabeth, died unmarried. At the 
time stated (1787) Mary was doubtless married ; 
and it was probably to one of the younger daugh 
ters, who were then respectively thirty-four and 
thirty, that Dr. Cutler gave bis admiration. They 
all belonged to what was already a cultivated fam- 
ily, for their elder brother, William, had won dis- 
tinction as a lawyer, and another brother, Henry, 
was a clergyman of unusual attainments. Even 
taking these things into consideration, one is at 
first disposed to suspect the Reverend Manasseh 
of some exaggeration in his praises. It is to be 
remembered, on the other hand, that the circle in 
which he met her was not one in which anything 
superficial woukd be likely to escape exposure. 
President Stiles, at whose home Miss Channing 
was apparently a guest, was one of the most en- 
lightened and accurate scholars of his time. He 
was the friend and correspondent of Dr. Frank- 
lin, and had pronounced a Latin oration in his hon- 
or; he taught in Yale College not merely theol- 
ogy, but astronomy, and what was then called 
“ philosophy”; he had mastered several Orien- 
tal languages, had corresponded with the Jesuits 
on the geography of California, and with Greek 
bishops on the physical conformation of Palestine. 
His diaries and bound MSS. fill more than forty 
volumes, as preserved at Yale College; and there 
was probably no household in New England in 
which an ambitious young lady who wished to 
impose herself on a deluded public would have 
been more promptly unmasked, Yet it was in 


















bing afterward. 
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this family circle and no other that Dr. Cutler 
encountered this remarkable young person. It 
is very difficult to believe, under these circum- 
stances, that his picture of her is overdrawn. 
Make us much allowance as you please for the 
fact that “ the whole circle of science, particular- 
ly Astronomy and Natural Philosophy,” was then 
very limited, yet we know from the speculations 
of Franklin and Jefferson that it was in a condi- 
tion of great activity, just as more activity is 
sometimes shown in the curious questionings of 
Plutareh and of Lord Bacon than in the solid 
knowledge which now costs so little in compari- 
son, Again, allow that the fine arts then count- 
ed for little in America, yet it was a time when 
West and Copley were in the prime of life, and 
Stuart and Trumbull were in their first vigor. It 


cannot be said that the conversation of a young ~ 


lady who was familiar with the works of these 
painters was uecessarily valueless. But it is 
when we consider the assertion that Miss Chan- 
ning could not only read but speak French, Latin, 
and Greek “with great ease,” that the surprise of 
the reader is greatest, not because these accom- 
plishments are more important than the others, 
but because they are more definitely stated, and 
in their combination more unusual. Let any 
one who reads this consider for a moment how 
many persons he or she has ever known—men or 
women—who could on this precise point take 
rank with this remarkable maiden of a century 
ago! I happen to live in a university town, and 
was, indeed, born in one; but I am not positively 
sure that I ever encountered any man of English 
blood—it would be more supposable in a German 
or a Russian—who could converse in those three 
languages, even with difficulty. French is com- 
mon enough ; the speaking of Latin is mainly con- 
fined to those educated in Roman Catholic insti- 
tutions; while the colloquial use of ancient 
Greek is so rare that it can hardly be found, I 
suspect, even in our colleges. A few there are 
who, from travel or residence in Greece, have 
some knowledge of modern Greek, or Romaic, 
which was not, probably, what Dr. Cutler had in 
view, or he would have called it by that name. 
The amount of it is, therefore, that this young 
lady possessed in 1787 a kind of knowledge 
which in 1887 is scarcely to be found among 
learned men of America; and the question is 
where she got it. 

This question is hard to solve. Newport was 
then a cultivated community, as American com- 
munities went, but it is quite certain that there 
was then no school in that town at which such 
attainments could have been won. It is prob 
able that Miss Channing had been the private 
pupil of some well-educated man, possibly of one 
of her brothers. At any rate, it is a fact not to 
be left out of sight, in any history of the higher 
education of women in America, that one such 
young lady was met by the Reverend Manasseh 
Cutler in 1787. a, Ws 





HOUSE-KEEPING MADE EASY. 
By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
X.—THURSDAY. 


~ work of polishing silver and looking over 

china and glass is in some households left 
undone until it becomes a dreaded task. The 
business is very simple if it is attended to each 
week and the silver kept bright, instead of wait- 
ing until it is so tarnished that one shrinks 
from the hard rubbing that must be used be- 
fore it can resume its pristine lustre. A far wiser 
plan is te set aside one day in the week for 
odds and ends, and Thursday is as good for this 
purpose as any other. 

The first essential in cleaning silver is plenty 
of hot water. The pieces should be washed 
clean in almost boiling suds to begin with. Nor 
must the water be allowed to grow cold. If there 
is a butler’s pantry it will be an easy matter to 
let off the cooled suds and fill up with fresh hot 
water. If an ordinary dish-pan is used, the tea- 
kettle must be kept constantly on the stove in 
readiness to replenish the pan. Best of all is 
the double dish-pan, holding boiling water in both 
divisions, the one clear, the other suds, As each 
piece is drawn from the sads and rubbed with 
whiting, electro-silicon, or silver-soap, it may be 
dropped into the clearer water on the other side. 
When the dish-pan is of the ordinary style the 
silver should be scoured piece by piece and 
placed unwiped on a tray. All done, the dish- 
pan should be filled anew with hot water, the 
contents of the waiter emptied into this, and each 
piece rinsed off, wiped dry, and laid aside to await 
a tinal polishing with the chamois-skin. If the 
water has been hot, the cleaning properly done, 
aud one piece taken from the water at a time, 
not all piled up to drain and cool before wiping, 
the finishing touches of chamois-skin or flannel 
will be a light matter. 

These directions may sound like an involved 
method of performing a simple task, but the 
proverb that the longest way around is the short- 
est way across is verified here. The silver can- 
not be made really bright without ot water and 
plenty of it. Care in this regard will save rub- 
Nor is it slower work to dry 
one piece at a time than it would be to let them 
drain until the chilled metal requires twice as 
much polishing to make it presentable. Muscle 
is demanded then in lieu of the quick touches 
that accomplish the work when it is done in the 
right way. 

In nearly every family, besides the small silver 
that is in daily use, and the cake baskets, pickle 
jars, and pudding-dish stands that are.in constant 
service, there are handsome solid articles, such 
as jelly bowls, coffee-urn or teapot, cream jugs, 
extra spoons and forks, ete. These are general- 
ly kept in the silver trunk, and only emerge from 
their retreat upon grand occasions, or when com- 
pany renders it necessary to supplement the usual 
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contents of the silver box. Such treasures are 
at once the pride and plague of the house-keeper’s 
heart. It is very delightful to be able to adorn 
her table with them, but it is an undoubted nui- 
sance to have to spend half a day in making them 
presentable when guests are expected. 

A simple expedient that should be better known 
will spare her much of this annoyance. Each 
article should be washed clean and rubbed bright 
after using, then wrapped closely in white tissue- 
paper, and placed in a Canton flannel bag closing 
at the top with a drawing-string. If after this 
the bags are laid in a trunk or drawer, in a dry 
room or closet, they will appear weeks later as 
bright and fresh ¢ 
The elegant plush and morocco cases, tempting 
as they are to the eye, are worthless in preserv- 
ing the brillianey of their contents. The home- 
ly Canton flannel bags achieve this much better, 
To avoid confusion, each bag should be plainly 
marked in indelible ink with the name of the ob- 
ject it holds. 
more than equal that lost in opening half a dozen 
bape in a hasty 
search for the after-dinner coffee spoons or the 
extra cream ladle. The 
qua non, and its use will be recommended by all 
silversmiths, 
them, from stationers, or, better still, directly from 


as when they were put away. 


The time taken in marking will 





pouches of the same size and sl 





a sie 


tissue paper Is 
It can generally be procured from 
a factory or paper store. It is cheap, and even 
when torn can do good service in polishing mir- 
rors and windows, 

There is wide difference of opinion as to the 
best material for cleaning silver. The whiting 
and plate powder, it is alleged, removes the dirt 
or tarnish and a minute portion of the metal at 
the same time—a serious consideration in plated 
ware, but of less importance in solid silver, where 
the infinitesimal amount lost is hardly discernible 
In fact, pearly all the 
for this 


even after long service. 
preparations advertised 


purpose are 
made on the same basis—ground chalk disguised 
in various ways. The silver-soap sold a few 


vears ago was good for a while, but has deterio 


rated of late. Electro-silicon is about as valuable 


as anything of the sort, and is easily used With 
all, the chamois-skin rubbing must finish the 
work, 

The silver disposed of, the glass and china 
should have their share of attention It is a 


good plan for the mistress to give half an hour 
once a week to looking over and counting het 
possessions in these lines, Silver spoons have 
ke in 


and constant vigilance is needed to keep track 


an unaccountable trick of straving out o 


of them. Single pieces of china and glass are 

A 
regular day for taking an inventory of stock, to 
se a commercial phrase, hot only encourages a 
maid in carefulness in handling fragile 


but 


also addicted to mysterious disappearances 


irticles, 
renders it more probable that when 
. ete 
a great temptation to a maid to pass over an ac- 


breakages do occur they will be reporter 


cident in silence when she knows that a broken 
article may not be missed for days or perhaps 
for months. And the shock is keen to the mis- 


tress when she finally discovers the sum of her 


a 


losses. Great was the distress of a rather care- 


less voung matron whose negligent security as to 
the well-being of her cherished crystal and por- 
celain was unshaken until she had occasion to 
require more tumblers than the three that usually 
sufficed for her small family. 

waitresses only the week befor 


She had changed 
and vexed at the 
stupidity of the new maid, who failed to find the 
glasses in the cupboard appropriated to them, the 
Out of the dozen 
pretty cut-gl ass tumblers she had herself irranye d 
on the shelf when she took tr her 
new domain, there was but one intact besides the 





mistress sought them herself, 


possession 0 


three on the table. yadly crack- 
After some search, the fragments of the rest 


were discovered piled in a neat pyramid behind 


‘T'wo others were 


ed, 


some fruit dishes that had served admirably as 
a place of concealment 


If the housewife las more china and crystal 
than she needs for daily use, she may select 
enough to answer for ordinary service, and put 
the rest aside. The number to be counted is thus 
diminished, and a perf. -t set secured when she 


Wishes to entertain 

Thursday is by general consent the maid’s af.- 
aTnaner 
is essential, and it is inexpedient to have tea ore 


ternoon out, In the homes where a hot 
evening in the week, a special arrangement must 
be made by which the maid can prepare the even 
ing 
however, with forethought the supper may be so 
The 
noon repast should be served as promptly as pos- 


meal. Where this order does not prevail, 


planned as to give only slight extra trouble. 


sible, that the maid may finish her work early, She 
should wash the lunch dishes, set the table for tea, 
put on coal, and leave it in such a state that t 


he 


1 boiling t ket- 
tea The 
housewife should make a study of dainty dishes 


mistress will have no trouble it 
tle when she goes down to get ready 
for this night, taking pains to prevent the ab- 
sence of the maid making itself observed in the 
menu, There is nothing a man dreads so much 
as to perceive at once by the food served him 
that there is a deficiency in the culinary depart- 
ment. 
heart lying down his throat, it must be conceded 
that it is not enlivening to any one to come home 
weary after a hard day’s work, and partake of a 
supper of dry bread, cold chipped beef, apple- 


Jest as one may about the way toa man’s 


The last item might be a saving 
clause to a woman, but not to a man. The wife 
should study little surprises and savory dislies 


sauce, and tea. 


that will make the maid’s evening out a season 
to look forward to with pleasant anticipation 
rather than with dread. Even the clearing away 
and washing up afterward may be converted into 
a frolic. If the dishes are left for the maid to 
wash next day (and there should be a clear un- 
derstanding on this point), the food must be re- 
moved, the crumbs brushed off, and the soiled 
articles scraped and neatly piled in the sink or 


dish-pan, 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


GRAY GOWNS FOR MIDSUMMER, 


| M RAY is the fashionable color for the mid- 
| XT summer gowns of Parisiennes and of Eng- 

lish women; it was the prevailing shade worn at 
the Grand Prix, instead of the gay dresses for- 
merly seen there, and gray gowns of 
textures were chosen by the English princesses 
for the Jubilee fétes, French modistes make the 
entire costume of two or three gray shades in 
Gray Ben- 
ground, with lighter 
stall parallelo- 


various 


preferetce to relieving it with white. 


valine silks of dark steel 


gray shaded disks or cubes o 
grams, form the entire dress, which is made up 
in Directoire style, with wide velvet revers on the 





| coat-basque, and a gathered bouffant vest of gray 
| silk muslin; the skirt bas irregular long drapery, 
| and is very bouffant. With this dress is worn 
ray sailor hat of fancy scalloped straw, or of 
silver braid trimmed with a band of gray velvet, 


and a large panache of gray cocks’ plumes set 


a 





all along the left side and in front, with the end 
of feather turned over in a short curve. 
There are also dresses of gray gauze and of the 
striped grenadines, which have met with so little 
favor he with 
The princesses Louise and Beatrice wear 


each 





e, made up surah or Bengaline 


silk. 

gray surah and faille dresses with long drapery 
nearly concealing the pleating on the foot of the 
lower skirt, and trimmed with revers and long 
ribbons on the sides of white moiré ; the basque 
has a vest of white China crape in cross pulfs, 
with of it. A gray 
tulle bonnet completes this toilette, trimmed with 


revers white moiré beside 
white ostrich tips and white moiré ribbon strings. 
The three young daughters of the Princess of 
Wales wear tailor gowns of pale gray vicuta 
tiding of sil 
ver; the eldest princess adds a small straw bon- 


net, and low English 
With gr 


cloth with white vests and slight br: 
her sisters 
ol 


white cocks’ plumes, 


vounger wear 


turbans gray straw trimmed and 


COCKS’ FEATHERS. 


A cluster of cocks’ plumes curled over at the 
top like the tail feathers of Chanticleer is the 
caprice of the season with Paris milliners, and 
is seen on all kinds of imported round hats, and 


feathers are 
alike for dress and for négligé 


even on very small bonnets. These 


worn oceasious 
on small and on large hats, sometimes only in a 
very small tuft in front, with ribbon loops on 
each side, again forming the entire trimming in 
front and on the left side, and in one odd model, 
which comes from London, they curve outward 
directly from the back of the crown. They were 
a and it 
said will be more generally adopted in the au- 


introduced here early in the spring. is 


tum. White feathers are most worn, then black 


and dark green of natural hues; the shaded fea- 


thers ave also very fashionable. Sometimes 


straight quills are preferred to the curving fea- 
thers, and two or three are thrust through the 


hat band, or placed erect in the high bow in 


front of a turban or on a small bonnet. 


OTHER SUMMER TOILETTES, 
Tussore silks 
The 


come in natural éeru gvrounds strewn with blue, 


favor abroad. 
re of wiry texture, twilled like serge, and 


are also in great 





a 


vreen, and red balls, moons, or diamonds, or else 
these in 

wide apart; these are made up like handker- 

, With short pointed ends and wing 


they are cross-barred with colors bars 


chief dresses 


drapery, and deeper points for the apron and 
back made of large squares, showing a selvage 
all around. These points are usually three in 


Humber, one as an apron, and two in the back 
ou a kilt skirt of the barred tussore laid in wide 
pleat 
back or on one side, showing 
of red, 
of this gay dress 


s. A plaid sash ribbon is looped at the 
darker 


and 


shades of 
the 
has still another color 


écru, with bars blue, creel} 
Psd ple 
added in a pleated vest of old-rose crape which 
trims the front and wide crape folds inside the 
neck and sleeves. Another French combination 
of colors is that of pale blue with lavender, pret- 


tily illustrated in 





a Chambery dress, with the 


basque of light Diue, the full round skirt of plaid 


’ 


Chambery with blue ground crossed with broad 
lavender bars; a sash of wide watered lavender 
ribbon drapes the back, and the sailor hat has a 
band of blue and lavender striped ribbon, The 
young Princess Louise of Wales wore on a sum- 

| tnber tInorning a blue satteen dress spotted with 

white, a fawn-colored covert coat, and a red straw 
hat. White, pale blue, and lavender are the cool 
colors preferred here for summer morning toi- 
lettes. A white nainsook dress with the deep 
flounces covered with tucks that are henm-stitch- 

| ed is worn with a white watered ribbon sash, and 
hat of white straw, with white watered 

a short veil of white tulle with seal- 

Other pretty white muslin dresses 

have the skirt embroidered all over, made straight 


iL sailor hi 
band and 


| loped edges. 


and full, with a short apron drapery and wide 
surah or moiré sashes in the back, which mav be 
either blue, rose, lavender, or the new feuillage 
green, a tender shade just brought out, with vel- 
low tints. A belted waist or a basque is made 
of the embroidered muslin, with scalloped edges 
meeting down the fron, and pointed on the shoul- 
ders or the top ol the sleeves to form epaulettes 


or caps 


COLLARS, GUIMPES, ETC. 

| Shawl-shaped revers collars, all in one piece 
and rounded on the sides, are worn with open- 

| throated dresses instead of the notched cout col- 
lars of last year; they are made of velvet or of 
moiré on satteen or foulard dresses, or of a plain 
cotton fabric on a figured dress. With these are 
worn chemisettes of white percale or batiste with 
tiny specks or pin-heads of red, blue, or black, 
or in pencilled lines of color. A box pleat like 
that of a shirt frout is dewu the middle, and 





| 


there are fine tucks on each side. The collar is 
a high standing band fastened behind, and a tiny 
bow of the muslin made like that for full dress 
for men is set on the front. Similar chemisettes 
of pale rose or light blue Chambéry have ladder- 
stitching or drawn-work next a hem. The cuffs 
are wide and square-cornered, and are worn to 
show two inches below the sleeves. Sailor col- 
lars of India silk with a large bow or knotted 
searf are worn in plain colors or in white, and 
also in striped and figured patterns, Those of 
black and white stripes are liked for light mourn- 
ing, and gray collars are also worn with black 





dresses. Sailor collars combined with a fielu | 
or searf ends are made of pale blue or scarlet 

silk, and with China silk 

dresses. The square collar leaves the throat | 
bare, and is cut off sharply just beyond the 
throat; scarf ends are then added to drape the 
bust, that on the right side being long enough 
to lap over the darts and extend to the end 
of the basque on the left side. The V shaped | 
space is then filled with a pleated white pl 
that has blue or red 
This veilin 
with its elbow sleeves finished by a gathered 
ruffle falling toward the hand, and banded above 


worl white wool or 


on 


astron 
it. 
basque 


ribbon stripes across 


is very pretty on a white 


“ 


by a blue ribbon tied with a square-looped 
bow. The apron over-skirt of this dress has 
selvages showing on the sides and ends, and 


the lower skirt is a kilt of pleated blue China 
silk. 
(ruimpes with cravats, of muslin, white crape, 


or China silk 





worn to show all around the | 
The high straight 
collar is fastened by tiny pearl buttons and loops, 
In 
front hang two cravat ends and a wide loop; the 
ends are finished with frills of Valenciennes lace 
The of the neck open a 
V-shaped space in front, and widen to the shoul- 





revers neck of French dresses. 


and the full guimpe is gathered to its edge. 


revers adress above 
ders, becoming broad enough there to droop over 
the top of the sleeves. 


Fichu-shaped trimmings of plain surah or In- 





dia silk are added to the basques of figured silks 
made French Thus an éeru tus- 
sore silk with red and blue diamonds has a sim- 


by modistes, 
ple basque trimmed only by searfs of plain éeru 
silk gathered in shoulder 
from the collar to the armholes, and brought to- 


or crape the seas 
gether in the middle about the top of the darts, 
where they are tied in a large knot with short 
hanging ends. 

The half-girdles of velvet or of moiré on the 
fronts of French basques are now brought to a 
sharp point in the middle, and finished far back 
on each side With wa deep square pocket of the 
material. Another pretty arrangement for the 
of is to the a 
square yoke of embroidery, then fasten the silk 
it 
square Dasques on the sides and disclose a loose 


fronts silk corsages make top 


three buttons below, and cut away to form 


vest of embroidery or of lace, Which Is held in 
place by a half-girdle of the silk buttoned to a 


point, or straight across the waist line. 





White muslin vests or plastrons are made 
very full in puffs 
tucks through which narrow ribbons are drawn 





across the chest separated by 


Sometimes a large white bow of muslin is worn 
a bow to add to the very full effeet 
Other vests are made of finely tucked white mus- 


its cravat 
lin in one broad piece, like the Breton vest. Still 
others have drawn-work next each tuck, or else 
they have lengthwise clusters of small tucks sep- 
arated by insertion in open desigus. 


VARIETIES, 


Fans of point esprit net are used this season 
with long slender sticks of white enamelied wood 
Narrow 


dotted or veined with gold. picot-edged 


ribbon extends in rows along the and ends 


of A 


long loops of the ribbon is set on the outside 


het 


in loops on the ed the fan bow of 





sticks. 

The Empire sash in favor in Paris passes soft- 
lv around the Waist, forming a very wide virdle, 
and is tied directly in front in two or three long 
at the waist line, with ends falling below 
of four 
loops with short ends dropping nheariv to the foot 
of the skirt. This does away with the necessity 
for a tablier, and is worn with a skirt laid in wide | 
straight pleats down the front. | 


loops 


that are agai tied in a bow three or 


Epaule ttes are on Inanyv imported dresses, and 
of Those formed merely of 
a V of embroidery are most used here, Others 
have the frill of embroidery wide above the arm- 


are various kinds. 


hole and graduating quite narrow under the arm, 





extending sometimes down the sides to the girdle. 


A single large bow on the right shoulder is the 





epaulette for surplice corsages, while those gauged 


around the neck have a bow on each shoulder 
Beaded with net-work 
curved over the shoulders, from which falls deep 
Others 
| have a leaf-like design of passementerie extend- 
{| ing down the the 
shoulders just above the sleeves, with chains and 


epaulettes are made a 


fringe of long slender strands of beads. 


shoulder seams or crossing 
pendants of jet passing across the arms. | 


pes, V 


ts, to wear with black lace dresses, 


Pelerine ¢ 


ed Swiss be 


-shaped plastrons, and point- 





| are made of finely cut jet beads in trellis pat- 
terns, or in drooping loops, or in chain armor de- 
signs. 

Floral fans worn at summer fétes serve the 
double purpose of fan and bouquet. Rose fans 
used by English women at Jubilee balls and gar- 
den parties are made of a slight net-work of wire 
in fan shape covered by rose foliage on which 
were The were twined t 
to form handle and tied with long 

Other spread fans of painted gauze 
are in palette shape, carried by a ribbon pass- | 
ed through the open centre and strung over the 
arm. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs, 
Agnoip, Constabie, & Co.; Javes McCreery & 
Co.; Lonp & Taytor; Le Boutintier Broruxgrs ; 
AITKEN, Soy, & Co.; and Srenn Baurneks. 


roses set. stems 


gether 
ribbons. 


a 








PERSONAL. 


INsHTA THEAMBA, the Indian girl, better 
known us “Bright Eyes,’ las gone to Eny 
land with her husband, T. H. TrBBALLs, to call 


the attention of the English uation to the civ 
ilized Indian. ** Bri as already made 
a number of friends in London, and her portrait 
and that of her husband will 
number of the /tdl Mall Gazette 
Mrs. Mantua J. Lams advises women and 
girls to skip such reading in the daily newspa 
pers us is not suitable and elevating, and “ there 


vht Eyes” hb 


ppear in an early 


Will still be plenty of wholesome and well-writ 
ten matter left.’’ 
ANDREW CARNEGIE has already given 
»,000 to public institutions, the largest 
amount to any one institution being $500,000 
for a library in Pittsburgh. Mr. CarneGig is 
below the average size of man. He has brighi 
steel- colored eyes, and wears his beard and 
mustache cut close to his face He usually 
Wears a sult of grav Scotch tweed, and though 
he looks a thorough business mar - 





nently practical, he is said to have a‘ queer 1 
mantic tinwe, which rops out now and ( it 
an unexpected way 

Lady ABERDEEN received the Irish-Ame 
ean Parliamentary Fund Association, which cal 
ed upon her at the Hotel Brunswick in New 


York city, in a dress composed of Lrish fabrics, 








wnd every article of clothing that she wore was 
of Lrish manufacture Lady ABERDEEN cor 
fines herself to this style of dress at all her pu 
lic receptions as the Lord Lieutenant's lady 
The house which Mr. Huperr Herkomen 
is about to build in Londou was designed by 
the late HL. H. Ricuarpson, the fumous archi 
tect of Boston. It is said that Mr. Ricnarp 
SON, ut Mr. HeERKOMER’S suggestion, made him 
the plans for this house in exchange for his ps 


trait painted by Mr. HerkomMer 











Mr2A.ois Per.en, a native of Bavaria, now 
a resident of Staten Island, who has made a for 
tune for himself in country and retired 
from active business, has built in miniature a 
fac-simile of the city of Heideiber on his 
vrounds at New Dor Every detail of the 
ancient city of Germany has been reproduced 
by the aid of photographs aud Mr. PeTLen’s 
personal knowledge of the uct 

Mr. Joun BiGeLow | ist had the will of 
the late Samugen. J. Tinpen probated in 
don, the personal estate of Mr. Tinpen in that 
country amounting to over £138,000. The Eng 
lish papers speak of this as being Mr. TitpEen’s 
entire tortune, bul it was a mere drop in the 
bucket, 


—Joun W. BookwaLtTer, of Ohio, is fonder 


of pictures than of politics. He has recent'y re- 
turned from a trip around the world, and may 
at any moment start off on another He is par- 
ticularly interested in India aud the curious 


ms Of that country 
Senator Wapre HaMprTon never walks with 
out the aid of his cane His hair is growing tl 

and gray, and the crow’s-feet 


livik 


n 


g are showing them 
selves about lis eyes He is still active, and in 
terested in all the political questions of the day 

—Cynus W. FIELD’s eldest daughter isan inva 


lid, and has been such for years. Her father | 

taken her all over the world, to the best phys 
cians in Europe and America, | 
fortune in trying to get her health restored 
He has been like elder brother to her, and 
has lavished time and attention upon her to t 

exclusion of all else Many a financial 
has had to wait until after M1 


nd has spent a 


** deal 


Fievp had visited 


his daughter's sick-room, where he act 








ucts us nul 
as well as companion. He spends the most of 
his leisure time in her company, and makes 
his business as well as pleasure to read and ¢ 
sip with her, and tell her all the news of the day 
that he thinks will be of any interest 
—Archbishop CORRIGAN is a man of mer n 
height and rather spare figure Hlis forehead is 
broad and fairly high. His eyes are blue and 
mild in their expression. He is unusually active 
in his movements, and will ts 
of stairs to the top of his pal 
he may happen to want rather than give a ser 
vant the trouble of going after 
CHARLES A. Ty1er, of New York city, his 
the longest record of any posta the United 
States. He has been a letter-carrier for forty 
years, in the course of which time le las deliv 
ered over five million letters 
—Ex-Judge Greenwoop, of Brooklyn, now 
in his ninetieth year, became a law student in 
the office of AAKON Burr in 1814. Judge Green 
woop is very fond of talking about his old em 
ployer, who, he says, was the most industrious 


md abstemious of men d who was unusually 
strong in his affections, aud would go any lengths 
Lo serve a [riend. 

—According to a Washington correspondent, 
it cost Mr. MANNING eight or ten thousand dol 

















lars a year out of his own pocket for the honor 
of being Secretary of the Treasury. The salary 
connected with this office is ouly eight thousand 
a year, Which is very little, compared to the ex- 
penses attached to the offic 

—Dr AKY PUTNAM JACOBI Was the first wo 
mith to Obtain admission to L le Medecine 
of Paris. She is a descendar neral Pug 
nam, of Revolutionary fame, and has shown a 
yood deal of his determination in her careet 
Her husband is also a physician, but they pra 
tise independently of each other Dr. Mary is 
a small woman, with nothing masculine in het 
uppearance. Her dress is of the simplest char 
iter, and generally of ick or some other dark 
color, relieved only by a white collar and cuffs, 
ora bit of ruffling at the neck and sleeves 

DonoTHEA LYNbDE Dix, who died recently 

at Trenton, New Jersey, at the advanced age of 
eighty-two years, Was a Woman who stands by 
the side of FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, * Sister 
Dora,” and a few other noble characters who 


have devoted their lives and their fortunes to 
the alleviation of suffering. For more than half 


a century Miss Dix labored incessantly to im 
prove the condition of the insane poor and the 
convicts in the public institutions of the United 
States In the face of Obstacles and the apathy 


of public officials she succeeded 
asylums for the insane poor in different States, 
and in introducing many needed reforms. Dur 
ing the war Miss Dix held the position of su 
perintendent of female nurses, and mueh of the 
work done by women in hospital and 
camp was due to her wise guiding hand 
died at the State Lunatic Asylum in Trenton, 
where for the last five years she chose bhevnnae 
among those for whose welfare sle bad labored 
suv lung and se fuitlfully. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








Designs from the Royal 
School of Art Needle- 
Work. 


MONGST the many arti- 
cles of furniture which 
seem to lend themselves to the 
embroiderer’s skill, screens are 
the most important, as giving 
scope for the display of real 
pictorial art, both in design 
and execution. 

That of which a sketch is 
given in Fig. 1 is on a ground 
of red silk sheeting, mounted 
in a frame of ebonized wood. 
The design is Italian in style, 
and is worked out in appliqué 
of a dark shade of crimson 
velvet, which stands out well 
on its dull red ground ; it is en- 
tirely outlined with a narrow 
gold cord. 

Figs. 2 and 3 are infants’ 
blankets, another of the various 
articles to which the School of 
Art applies its ornamental skill. 

Fig. 2 is very effective, the 
soft, fleecy texture and creamy 
color of the blanket making 
an admirable ground for coarse 
crewel-work. The lines are in 
stem stitch, while the pattern 
is solidly worked with shaded 
blues and greens of a light col- 
or, the centre of each flower t 
ing picked out with a little 
yellow. 

Fig. 3 has a large and hand- 
some design worked in feather 
stitch on one corner with coarse 
crewels of shaded reds and 
pinks, while the edges are fin- 
ished with the same colors in 
broad blanket stitch 
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Fie. 2.—INFANT'S 


Fig. 4 is a quilt or 


BLANKET 


Fie. 1.—ITALIAN SCREEN.—APPLIQUE 


or brown 
in delicate 
for the blossoms, and 
natural green tints 
for the leaves. 


ground, 
yellow 





Design for Milk- 
ing Stools, Cush- 
ions, ate. 


See lustration ou 
page 564. 





r VHIS design for 
] the cushion of a 
milking stool is to be 
worked on dark-col- 
ored plush in gold- 
colored silk, with 
some Japanese gold 
thread in the veining, 
It is also very pretty 
and effective worked 
on a dark ground in 
lighter shades of self- 
color, as, for exam- 
ple, reds toning to 
pink on a very dark 
maroon, 
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The Rose-Bush. 
4 VERY woman who has a 
_4 garden, 
bush in her garden, desires to 
make the most of that rose- 


and has a rose- 


bush, especially as rose-bush- 
es are more or less costly, and 
most heads of families have 
hot a great many dollars to 
use in their purchase. Now, 
then, at this end of the rose 
her bush has 
blossoming, comes the 
time for her to turn it to fresh 
advantage. 

Let her, in the first place, 
pick off all the seed-ve 
there is no wisdom in permit 
ting the strength of the plant 
run to the perfecting of the 


when 


season, 


done 


sels, as 


seeds, unless it is desired to 
raise 


course 


and save the seeds—a 
which is so much slow- 
aims at multi- 
plying roses, than others, that 
it is not often resorted to, al- 
though the J icqueminot rose 
grows with remarkable 


er, where one 


tree- 
dom and beauty from the seed. 
The next thing to do is to bend 
down the fresh shoots of the 
lower branches to the earth, 
cut a notch, at a suitable dis- 
tance from the main stem, in 
the upper side of the shoot— 
although there are those who 
cut the notch in the lower side 
—cover this well with the soil, 
holding it down on each side 
with a long hair-pin if nothing 
better offers. It will not be 
very long before little fibrous 
roots will develop themselves 
from this shoot thus treated, 
and in a very few weeks thi 
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Fig. 3—INFANT’S BLANKET, 





couvre-pied which is 
very pretty and quaint 
in effect, and closely 
resembles those one 
may still meet with 
here and there in old 
country houses—speci- 
mens of by-gone indus- 
try which are carefully 
laid up in lavender by 
notable housewives, 
and are only brought 
out when occasion 
serves to do honor to 
the chamber of some 
favored guest, 

The original of the 
sketch is worked 
throughout in outline 
on white linen with 
yellow crewel, and has 
a handsome amber-col- 
ored border about six 
inches wide. It would, 
perhaps, be more strik- 
ing worked in two 
shades of blue, making 
the border lines of more 
importance by work- 
ing them with tapestry 
wool, or, instead of 
them, a wide border of 
blue linen might be 
put all round. 





Primrose Design 
for Letter Racks, 
etc. 

See illustration on p. 564. 
MVHIS graceful prim- 

rose design is of 
the proper size for the 
panel of a letter rack. 
It need not be restrict- 
ed to this purpose, how- 
ever, since it is equally 
appropriate for scarf 
ends, sachets, and a 





can be St vered 


stem 


from the parent plant, 


























and is henceforth an in- 
dependent pla t itself, 
capa le of getting its 
it may of 
course be reset in any 


own living; 


or de- 
i if 


properly enriched and 


more favorable 
sirable location, ar 
eared for it will blos- 
som in the next season, 

The nextt 
after bending down the 


ing to do 


shoots is to enrich the 


mould of the whole 
plot where the roses 
are, either with old and 
well - rotted compost 
and some liquid ma- 
hure, or with wood 


ashe s, one of the best 
fertilizers being soot, 
which the house keep 
er can take care of at 


the time when hei 
chimneys are cleaned 
in the spring, and use 
in her rose beds as 
soon as the roses have 
done blossoming. 

The lover of the 
rose knows that its 
enemies are few but 


powerful, the rose-bug 
and the multitudinous 
white fly, which, when 
the plant is shaken, 
surrounds it like a 
cloud, and immediate- 
ly returns to the leaves, 
whose juice it absorbs 
till they are dry and 
colorless. The 
bug, a pretty creature 
in green and golden 


rose- 











mail, can be shaken 
off and collected and 
¥ destroyed, or, better 
He still, can be picked off 





variety of other uses. 
It is very pretty worked 
on a dark green, olive, 


Fig. 4.—QUILT OR COUVRE-PIED.—OUTLINE-WORK. 


EMBROIDERY DESIGNS FROM THE SOUTI KENSINGTON ROYAL SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLE-WORK. 


one by one, But a 
frequent drenching of 
the plant with domes- 





HARPER’, 
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BAZAR. 








tie suds, or with still more potent whale-oil soap- 
suds, will finally abolish the white fly. Some peo- 
ple sprinkle the plant with hellebore, but it is 
not so effectual as the syringing with the soap- 
suds, and is, of course, always more or less dan- 


gerous, The price of liberty is eternal vigilance, 
it is said, and the rose is not less costly. But 
how well it repays its lover’s solicitnde! With 


what great clusters of rubies the Jacqueminots 
blow in the sun! how lovely is the delicate maid- 
en white of the Mabel Morrison! how affluent 
are the many-budded, long-stemmed bunches of 
the Baltimore Belle! how past description as the 
velvet blush of a beautiful woman are the glow- 
what a pedigree is supplied 
to one by the climbing white rose that has reach- 
ed the first 
shoot was set out by one’s grandmother or still 
earlier ancestress! How the 
the butterflies haunt them, the birds 
sing to them! and with what life they fill the 
garden into which their beauty and fragrance 


ing damask-roses ! 


upper windows, and whose sweet 


bees love them, 


seem to 


live called all these animated bits of nature! 

When all 
tention requisite to the perfection and protection 
{ this ** takes but very lit- 
tie Lime, and only the knowledge which comes 


is said and done, the amount of at- 


0 


pride of the flowers” 


through experience. She who likes to adorn the 
nside of her house can easily be taught that a 
tlower or two about the outside of the house is 


more decorative any day than potfuls of fresh 
But the house-keeper 
not need to 
her only concern is the multiplication 


paint on, its clapboards 


who already does be 
told this ; 
of the thing, and that she can effect easily and 
abundantly and without any failure at all, in the 


indicated 


MAJOR AND 


“Ti Rey 
Money, 


owns & Tose 


way we 
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NORRIS, 


Haut,” “* Aprian Vina,” 
“No New ETO. 


AUTHOR OF 


*iikars OF huine,” 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


STAPLEFORD IS FOUND IMPOSSIBLE, 


mere foree of habit, Brian rose at an early 


our the next morning, and had nearly fin 


B. 


isued dressing before he remembered that he was 
a self-constituted prisoner. He did not repent 
of the concession that he had made—which, to 


be sure, Was no very important one —but when 


he recollected that he had 





ctually gone so far as 
eculd not help 
ve had believed him 


to wish Stapleford success, he 


smiling: because, although 
self to be speaking sincerely at the time, he was 
now quite sure that he wished for no such thing. 
How could he possibly wish Beatrice to marry a 
man whom she did not love ¥ 

He strolled out on to his baleony, which was 
overgrown with masses of bright-colored petu- 
nias, and looked down the sunny street toward 
In the distance he could 
hear the band opening the proceedings with Ain 
Bury 


hung over the gardens and softened the rounded 


the Untere Promenade, 


Jeste ist unser Gott; a light, bluish mist 
outlines of the trees, giving promise of a hot day ; 
direction matutinal water-drinkers 
were hurrying toward their meeting-piace at the 
Elisabethan Spring. There they all went: the 
Hereditary Grand-Duke of 

with his long legged equerry ; 
ton, right 


twitchings of the nose 


from every 


Langenschwalbach 
old Lady Chatter 
left with 
as though she already 
scented scandal in that pure air; fat Miss King 
fisher, pounding along post-haste to catch up His 
Serene Highness ; 
erals and the debilitated voung men and the voung 


looking to and inquisitive 


and the Judges and the Gen- 


men who had nothing the matter with them. 
Then his heart gave a little jump; for Beatrice 


herself, walking with her head in the air, as 
usual, came within the field of his vision and 
passed on, Miss Joy trotting in her wake. Had 


she any suspicion of what was in store for her ? 


Brian could imagine it all. Stapleford would 
march up with a determined air; Miss Joy, tak- 
ing in the situation at a glance, would retire 


precipitately ; and then—weil, then there would 
probably be very little preliminary beating about 
A man who does not mind sacrificing 
his own life can assa-sinate the Czar of all the 
Russias, and a man who is willing to take his 
chance of rejection cannot be prevented from 
proposing to any lady with whom he is alone for 
live reluctant to 


the bush 


minutes, be she never so be 
proposed to. 

And supposing that Beatrice should reject this 
long-suffering suitor, as Brian believed that she 
would, when it came to the push—might it not, 
after all, be just possible that at some future 
time, when perhaps he might have made a name 
for himself— But he was determined not to 
revert to dreams which he had dismissed long ago 
as idle. Stapleford had been pleased to speak as 
if they stood upon the same fovuting ; but the fact 
remained that an impecunious peer differs in many 
essential points from an impecunious composer 
music. ‘* Moreover,” concluded Brian, “sie 
doesn’t care a straw for either of us.” So he 
went back into the room and played scales reso- 
lutely until his coffee was brought to him, togeth- 
er with a few letters, one of which, as he saw 
with pleasure, was addressed in Monckton’s hand- 
writing. 

Monckton was away on his annual holiday, and 
wrote from Milford Haven, whither he had suc- 
cessfully navigated the ten-ton yaw! in which he 
was wont to sail the seas when driven to seek a 
little relaxation. He had carried away his top- 
mast, had run short of provisions, had not taken 
off his clothes for three days and nights, and had 
altogether been having a most enjoyable and in- 
vigorating time of it. “I only wish you were on 


board,” he wrote. “The sea-breezes would do 


of “6 
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| will be no news to you.” 
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you a great deal more good than you are likely 
to get out of the waters of Homburg, or its so- 
ciety either. I haven’t heard much from Kings- 
cliff, except the announcement of your brother's 
engagement to Miss Greenwood, which, of course, 
Then followed a hearty 
panegyric on Kitty, and an expression of opin- 
ion on the writer’s part that any man who married 
her might consider himself uncommonly lucky. 

In the latter sentiment Brian warmly con- 
eurred. Gilbert might have written to him, he 
thought; but then he remembered that he had 
not written to Gilbert, and resolved to repair 
that omission forthwith. This engagement was, 
to his mind, an entirely satisfactory thing. It 
showed that Gilbert had a spark of romance in 
him; it showed that he was capable of constan- 
ev; it even furnished something of an excuse 
for that sale of land to which Brian had never 
been able to reconcile himself ; for when a man 
wants to marry and can’t afford to do so, he 
should not be too harshly judged if he disposes 
In his anxiety to 
whitewash his brother, Brian had very nearly 
gone the length of acquiescing in Beatrice’s fa- 
vorite thesis that right and wrong admit of no 
exact definition, when his thoughts were diverted 
into quite another channel by the abrupt entrance 
of Stapleford, whose features and gait bore the 
unmistakable impress of defeat. 

“T just looked in to bid you good-by,” said he ; 
“T'm off to England by the next train.” 

“ You haven't prospered, then ?” asked Brian, 
with a not very successful effort to look sympa- 
thetic. 

“ Prospered 29—rather not! Well, I'm out of 
it now, and you can go in and try your lack if 
vou choose; but, upon my word, I doubt wheth- 


of what, after all, is his own, 


er you'll do any better.” 

Brian did not think it worth while to renew 
but 
after a time he inquired, “ Did she give you any 
reason for refusing vou ?” 


his protestations of the previous evening ; 


“She began by saving that she might very 
likely have accepted me if I hadn't been in such 
a burry; and when I pointed out to her that I 
had waited about as long as anybody could be 
expected to wait, she changed her ground and 
declared that my having fallen in love with het 
all the 
consent to a one-sided bargain. 


made difference, because she couldn't 
Then I suppose 
she saw that I was a little cut up about it, vou 
know, and she spoke very kindly, and seemed 
to be really sorry for me. Indeed, from the way 
she went on about not being cood enough fo 
me, and all that, I almost hoped that I should be 
to her However, she very 
soon let me see that the thing wasn’t to be done. 


able bring round 
She is an odd sort of girl,” concluded Stapleford, 
thoughtfully 

And when Brian, with some warmth, declared 
that she had no equal, if that made her odd, he 
did not at once assent. It was plain that he had 
been hard hit, and also that he was smarting a 
little from the consciousness of having been made 
a fool of, though he was too much of a gentleman 
LO SAV SO, 

Nor, after he had gone away, was Brian abl 
to pronounce quite so favorable a verdict as he 
could have wished upon the conduct of the Jady 
who had no equal. True it was that there were 
no grounds for acensing her of having flirted with 
Whatever 
she was not a flirt; and, besides, 


Stapleford merely to amuse herself. 
she might be, 
it had been abundantly evident of late that Sta 
pleford’s attentions were disagreeable to her 
Still, it was not less true that she might easily 
have got rid of him at an earlier stage of the 
proceedings, that it had been quite unnecessary 
to bring him all the way to Homburg to send him 
about his business, and that her only reason for 
sa doing must have been that she had not taken 
the trouble to find out her own mind. That seem 
ed to show a certain want of consideration for 
the feelings of others. But the heat and light of 
the sun (which the Germans, with a linguistic 
perversity which might have been expected of 
them, have made feminine) are not perceptibly 
diminished by the spots which ean be discerned 
upon its surface, and there are many lives which 
circle round a female luminary. Brian's, appar 
ently, was destined to be one of these ; nor could 
he feel that the discovery of a trifling flaw here 
and there in any way lessened the attraction to 
which he had surrendered himself. Assuredly it 
was not likely to prevent him from taking the 
earliest possible opportunity of indemnifying him- 
self for the loss of his accustomed morning walk 
with Miss Huntley, 

Knowing her habits as he did, he set forth at 
three o'clock for the lawn-tennis ground, in the 
confident expectation of meeting her; and there, 
sure enough, she was, sitting under the trees, the 
centre of a group of spectators, to whom she 
was chatting as unconcernedly as if there had 
been no luckless young man at that moment 
speeding toward Cologne with the fragments of a 
broken heart beneath his waistcoat. Brian stood 
watching her for a short time. She did not see 
him, nor did he care to force his way through 
the circle, which was sure to break up presently. 
But Miss Joy, who occupied a chair some yards 
in the background, beckoned to him as soon as 
she became aware of his vicinity. 

“Have you heard?” she whispered, lowering 
her sunshade and turning a distressed counte- 
nance toward him. 

He seated himself on the dry grass beside her. 
“Yes,” he replied, “I’ve heard, but I'm afraid I 
can’t look upon it in the light of a calamity, as 
you do.” 

“ Well,” returned Miss Joy, with a touch of ir- 
ritability, “1 suppose it wouldn’t make much dif- 
ference if you could. -As for me, I am disap- 
pointed and disgusted, and it is a relief to me to 
think that I am just about to take my last bath. 
The sooner we leave Homburg now, the better I 
shall be pleased.” 

“ Are you leaving at once, then ?” asked Brian, 





| 





in dismay, for he had not calculated upon so pre- 
cipitate a departure. 

“I fancy we shall start in a day or two. I 
have finished my cure, and Beatrice was saying 
this afternoon that she had had enough of the 
place,” 

“Where shall you go?” 

“To Switzerland, I believe; and then, no 
doubt, to Kingseliff for the autumn. You know, 
perhaps, that Beatrice has been having the Manor 
House put in order and furnished.” 

Miss Joy paused and sighed. “Is there any 
likelihood of our meeting you there ?” she asked, 
by-and.by 

Brian shook his head. “Oh no; I shall be 
busy in London. Besides, there would be no- 
thing to take me to Kingscliff, unless, indeed, I 
should go down for my brother's wedding.” 

“What!” exclaimed Miss Joy, in accents of 
such amazement that Brian burst out laughing. 

“T should have thought,” said he, “ that, after 
spending so many months in our part of the 
world, you would have been prepared to hear of 
Gilbert’s engagement to Kitty Greenwood.” 

Prepared or unprepared, Miss Joy received 
this intelligence with a demonstration as surpris- 
ing as it was inexplicable. She flung her sun- 
shade up into the air, caught it by the handle as 
it fell, and ejaculated, “ Hooray!’ Then, per 
ceiving that her neighbor was staring at her as if 
he suspected her of having suddenly gone raving 
mad, * Exeuse this exuberance of animal spirits,” 
she said; * but I never did like your brother, Mr. 
Segrave, and that’s the truth.” 

* I may be very dense,” observed Brian ; “ but 
I confess I don’t see why your disliking my bro- 
ther should make you rejoice in his happiness.” 

“It is our duty to love our enemies,” returned 
Miss Joy, sententiously, 

“Oh, Miss Joy, that really won't do!” 

“That won't do? Then you may take it that 
mine is the glee of a sour old maid who natural 
ly exults when she sees a fellow-creature blunder 
into the snare of matrimony. And if that doesn't 
satisfy you, let me mention that I have the great 
est esteem and regard for Miss Greenwood : I sup 
pose I may be allowed to rejoice in her happi- 
may I not?” 

“Yes; but I think you must have had other 
reasous than those for behaving so indecorously 
in public.” 

“Very well, then; I had other Only 
I am not going to communicate them to you; so 
you needn't bother me. It is time for me to take 
my bath now, When you write to your brother, 
please give him my hearty congratulations.” 

With that she marched off, leaving Brian com- 
pletely mystified, and resolved to find out from 
seatrice what might be the meaning of these 
enigmatic utterances. 

But of course, when Beatrice separated herself 
from her friends and joined him, it was neither 
about the news of his brother’s engagement nor 











reasons. 


about Miss Joy’s singular manner of receiving it 
that he was chiefly desirous of talking to her. 

“If you are not going to play lawn-tennis,” 
she said, “let us find some cooler and more se- 
questered spot than this, I have a crow to pluck 
with you.” 

However, she did not seem to be very serious- 
ly angry: on the contrary, there was a lurking 
smile about her eyes and lips which reminded 
him of what she had been during that happy 
week which had preceded Stapleford’s advent 
upon the scene. Moreover, she made straight for 
a certain retired bench, shut in by trees and 
shrubs, where she and he had sometimes sat in 
those days, but which they had not since revisited. 

“You did not put in an appearance at the 
springs this morning,” she began. ‘ Was that ac- 
cidental or intentional ? But I won’t tempt you 
to prevaricate. I happen to have been informed, 
upon the very best authority, that your absence 
was due to a preconcerted arrangement; and, 
pray, do you consider that friendly behavior ?” 

“J thought it was friendly to him,” answered 
Brian, without embarrassment (for he was sure 
that Stapleford had betrayed nothing more than 
the fact mentioned); “and I certainly didn’t 
think it was unfriendly to you. Why should it 
be?” 

“ As if you didn’t know I have been using you 
as a shield and buckler for the last fortnight! 
But perhaps you don’t like being used as a shield 
and buckler. Anyhow, I can forgive you; for 
you have done both Stapleford and me a service, 
whether you intended it or not, Oh, what a com- 
fort it is to be able to write Finis to that chap- 
ter !” 

“Couldn’t you have done that before you left 
London ?” Brian ventured to suggest. 

“No doubt I could; and I see by your face 
that you think I ought to have done it. You are 
a man; so you don’t understand indecision in 
such cases. You would, if you were a woman, 
and especially if you were a rich woman. Jo- 
seph, whose remarks are often much to the point, 
said to me before we parted, ‘I could lay my 
hand on as many as twenty men of good position 
and character who would be very pleased to have 
the spending of your money ; but I doubt whether 
you would find one of them wear as well as Lord 
Stapleford.’ ” 

“Stapleford wanted something more than the 
spending of your money,” Brian felt bound in 
justice to Say. 

“Exactly so; and that was just what made 
him impossible. Why do you look at me in that 
dissatistied way? Were you so very anxious that 
I should become Lady Stapleford ?” 

“No,” answered Brian; “I never wished that, 
and I'm glad that it isn’t to be. All the same, I 
am very sorry for him.” 

“Soam I. I expressed my sorrow to him and 
abased myself before him when he looked piteous 
at me. Nevertheless, he has had a lucky escape, 
and he isn’t badly hurt. Men who are devoted 
to athletics and sport get over these little misad- 
ventures with wonderful rapidity. He is going 











jng to be married to Kitty Greenwood, 


to shoot grouse now; and if that doesn’t cure 
him, as perhaps it won't, the stalking will. I 
made a point of ascertaining that he would get 
some stalking later on.” 

And nothing would persuade her to take a 
more serious view than this of poor Stapleford’s 
disappointrrent. “ You will see—you will see,” 
she said. “Weare in August now; well, before 
Christmas he will be thanking me for having let 
him off. If you must needs pity somebody, pity 
Clementina, who will not be so quickly consoled. 
You might even spare a little pity for me; for I 
can assure you that there will be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth when she and I meet. The 
mere thought of it makes me long to remain 
abroad until the winter, and then fly to Egypt.” 

“| hope you won't do that,” said Brian. 

“Oh, I can’t. I have urgent affairs to attend 
to at home, not to speak of the first representa- 
tion of your opera, which I wouldn’t miss for 
anything. You must write and tell me when 
the date fixed. I shall have taken up my 
abode at the Manor House by that time, and 1 
shall bring your brother and a large Kingscliff 
contingent to London with me to pelt you with 
laurels.” 

“ By-the-way,” said Brian, “my brother is go- 


is 


I ouly 
heard of it this mornmg.” 

“Oh no!” exclaimed Beatrice, incredulously. 
And then, “ You don’t mean that it is actually 
settled and announced ?” : 

And on being informed that such was the 
case, she turned her head away and drummed 
impatiently upon the ground with her foot. 

A horrid suspicion flashed suddenly across 
3rian’s mind. He remembered Miss Joy’s un- 
accountable exultation ; he remembered that Gil- 
bert had certainly been very assiduous in his at- 
tentions to Miss Huntley at Lady Clementina’s 
dinner party: and Gilbert was handsome, clever, 
likely enough to distinguish himself—just the 
sort of man who would probably arouse her in- 
terest. But the next instant he was certain that 
h there 
would be nothing surprising in Miss Joy’s enter. 
taining it. Everybody must admit that there are 
things which we know to be facts without being 
able to prove them such either to others or our- 
selves 


this suspicion was groundless, althoug 


“You don't seem pleased,” he hazarded at 
length. 

“fam not pleased,” she answered. ‘IT was 
in hopes that the girl would have had the sense 
to marry Captain Mitchell, who would make her 
as happy as the day is long. As for your bro. 
ther, he cares for nothing in heaven or on earth 
but himself.” 

“I think he must care a little for Kitty,” Brian 
urged 

“Oh yes; a litthe—that’s the unfortunate part 
of it. I wish you hadn’t told me this. I should 
have liked to have only pleasant memories of 
our last day.” 

“Your last day,” echoed Brian, dismally. 

“Yes: our time is up, and I have decided to 
issue marching orders for to-morrow. Now, if 
you please, | want to forget your brother, and 
Stapleford, and Clementina, and everybody else 
whom it is painful to think of. Tell me about 
your opera. 

But in truth this subject had been somewhat 
threshed out, and neither Brian’s efforts nor Miss 
Huntley's could prevent the day from ending in 
a dreary and unsatisfactory fashion. To him, at 
any rate, the shadow of the coming parting was 
ever present—a parting which, as he felt, must 
add the melancholy word Finis to another chap- 
ter than that of which she had so lightly spoken. 


[TO BE OONTINUED. } 





QUATREFOIL. 
By ALLSPICE. 

{OME two or three years ago any one pass- 
Ss ing through Fifty-ninth Street about nine 
o'clock on pleasant mornings might have seen 
two girls on horseback, attended by a staid, elder 
ly groom, enter the Eighth Avenue gate of Cen 
tral Park, and presently disappear under the 
leafy archway which forms the entrance to the 
Bridle Road. 

These two girls were my cousin Leslie Effing 
ham and myself, Louise Marie Arbuthnot, usu 
ally known to all my intimates as Lou Arbuth- 
not. Leslie was a tall, slender girl with straight 
classic features, marble-white complexion, and a 
perfect rope of hair, “ yellow like ripe corn.” 
On horseback, in her perfectly fitting habit, ab- 
svlutely moulded to her figure, she was one con- 
tinued sinuous, graceful outline from head to 
foot. Moreover, she was very clever, studious, 
and well read, and had but one serious fault in my 
eyes, that of being morbidly, incurably shy, and 
especially with men. One would have thought 
every man was a wolf in sheep’s clothing. 

In this respect, as in most others, I was a per- 
fect contrast to Leslie, as I was short, plump, 
and rosy-cheeked, with curly brown hair, and I 
have been told often that the dimples round my 
mouth and under my eyes are— But there! 
What is the use of repeating such things ? 

At that time I had been advised to try riding 
for my health, and Leslie, who always went out 
every day, had invited me to accompany her reg- 
ularly. To this plan I had but one objection — 
the fact that I am, and always was, an arrant 
coward on horseback. My father, who is an 
Englishman, had me carefully taught in the vw 
plus ultra riding-school, and attempted to instil 
into me his belief on the subject of horses, which 
he often summed up in two formulas, viz: 1, all 
horses can be ridden; 2, a horse which ean be 
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ridden by a man can be ridden by a woman. 
Although by dint of instruction I learned to 
ride well enough on a quiet horse, and even to 
sit a plunge or two, I was afraid all the time, and 
if an animal is at all positive about having his 
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own way he is sure to getit with me. To this day 
I prefer to ride a trotting horse, because when a 
horse is trotting | am sure he is not running away. 

No words can tell how I hated and feared my 
black pony Sprite, and well did the little wretch 
know it, and take advantage of his power. Per- 
haps three mornings out of four he would go along 
quietly enough, the fourth he would shy at every 
baby wagon, D. P. P. cart, drain cover, or bright 
pebble he could see, kick at imaginary flies, squat 
like a rabbit if he saw a bicvele, then leap up and 
scuttle away in the same fat fashion. Worse 
still, though he had absolutely no fear of the ele- 
vated road, at such times he would not go under 
it, but turning short round and rising placidly on 
his hind-legs, would give me the option of getting 
off over his tail or surrendering at discretion. 

In vain did Leslie urge, scold, coax, and ridi- 
cule me; the result was always the same: her 
groom had to come up and lead Sprite. 

Leslie, who in the saddle knew no fear, could 
not realize my timidity. Her own horse, a pow- 
erful bay thorough-bred, seemed to me a perfect 
terror, liable as he was at any moment to jump 
an unknown number of feet off the ground, lash 
out viciously while in the air, then landing a doz- 
en feet farther on, canter away as quietly as be- 
fore; but Leslie liked nothing better. 

Notwithstanding my frequent terrors, these 
Often we met 





morning rides were very pleasant. 
and exchanged greetings with girls whom we 
knew, though we seldom joined any other party 
Some riders we were nearly sure to meet, among 
them Milicent Tremaine on her pretty but wicked 
little mustang, and about this time you were pret- 
ty apt to see Fred Vanderhayden’s showy black 
mare Forget-me-not trotting as close alongside 
Often, too, 
rain or shine we 


the Comet as the pony would allow, 
we met the Dayton twins, and 
were sure to see those fast friends Rhita Travers 
and Edith Mayfield. It always amused me to 
see Les and Edith Mayfield scan each other's 
Both were, in school parlanee, crack 
riders, but Les had ridden all her life, while Miss 
Mayfield had only been riding a few 
Though Les was by far the handsomest woman 
and most graceful rider, Edith was hard to beat 
for dash, pluck, and fearlessness, 
“T never mind see- 
ing Edith on a bad horse as [ would another wo- 
I always feel sure she will come out all 
right somehow or other, She has the knack of 


horses, 


vears, 


As her cous- 
in Graham Vane used to say: 


man, 
managing horses,” 

Miss Mayfield needed to have a knack, for I 
never saw any one ride habitually such satanic 
animals, though Leslie sometimes looked positive 
ly envious, while Edith never failed to cast an 
admiring glance at Leslie’s handsome Roushan 
Bey, especially if at the time he happened to be 
having an attack of hysterics of the hind-legs. 

One morning late in April we rode up to the 
end of Tenth Avenue, and turned into a field to 
jump, while Leslie sent her groom off on an er- 
rand, saying that meantime she would give Rou- 
shan Bey some practice over a stone wall. I 
jumped Sprite over the low rail-fence that divided 
the field from the road, and this feat satisfied all 
my ambition in that line 

Leslie put Roushan Bey at the highest part of 
the stone wall,which he cleared grandly, but broke 
away on landing, and Les could not at once pull 
him in, Sprite, thinking himself deserted, rush- 
ed at the wall, stopped short, then, rising on his 
hind-legs, planted his forefeet on the top stone, 
and stood, calmly but firmly refusing to move. 
I screamed to Leslie to come quick, while Sprite 
only whisked his little docked tail, cocked his 
ears, and actually wriggled with enjoyment of 
my dilemma, 

At my call Leslie turned her horse round to 
come to my assistance, but Roushan Bey, alarm- 
ed at the curious spectacle, refused to come near 
me, rearing angrily at each attempt Leslie made 
to force him up. 

At this moment I saw a horseman coming rap- 
idly toward us, evidently intending to jump. At 
my shriek he checked his horse, just glanced at 
Leslie, but seeing that she needed no assistance, 
he dismounted, threw the reins on the neck of 
his horse, and came toward me. I ealled to him 
to “run, please,” but he was too good a horse- 
man for that, Advancing quickly, he made a 
slight détour, swinging himself lightly over the 
wall, and coming quietly up to me, slipped one 
arm through the pony’s bridle, and passing the 
other round my waist, lifted me from the saddle, 
and placed me gently on the ground. 

The next moment Master Sprite found himself 
on his four feet, with a man firmly seated on his 
back, Not liking the change, the pony made a 
sudden attempt to kick the new rider off; that 
failing, tried to get rid of him by turning short 
round and plunging sideways, a plan which proved 
equally unsuccessful, Sprite was a pony of much 
sagacity, and always, if he could, avoided any 
personal discomfort. He therefore appeared to 
submit, and even jumped the wall at the signal, 
though the vicious kicks he gave on landing were 
calculated to unseat any one, unless like a Cen- 
taur he had been indissolubly joined to his horse. 
I think Sprite deeply regretted that piece of 
treachery. The lesson he received it did me 
good to see, and when at length he was allowed 
a pause to recover breath and spirits, a meeker, 
sadder, more injured-looking pony it would have 
been hard to find, 

I had long since recognized my champion as 
Mr. Walter Devereux, a classmate of my elder 
brother Clarence, though I had not seen him sinee 
Class Day, when he beguiled me out of five dances. 
I thanked him warmly, and Leslie quietly, for his 
assistance, though I was still thoroughly scared 
at the ride home that lay before me. 

As Mr. Devereux talked he kept Sprite mov- 
ing up and down, and seemed to be adjusting the 
saddle. Suddenly he lifted it off the pony, and 
before I realized what was going on he had his 
own saddle on Sprite, and was buckling mine on 
his horse. 





“What are you going to do?” I asked, hastily. 

“With your permission, Miss Arbuthnot, I am 
going to put you on my mare, and ride your pony 
back myself,” was the answer. ‘“ Pet Marjorie 
is a perfectly trained and steady animal, and just 
now you are not in a condition to contend with 
that wilful little pony of yours.” 

Leslie looked very much as if she would have 
liked to object, but did not well know how to do 
Nothing could be urged against Mr. Deve- 
reux except lier general aversion to men, and she 
was, besides, I think, a good deal mortified at 
having failed to get Roushan Bey up in time. 

Mr. Devereux was therefore permitted to join 
us on our homeward ride. Sprite was a marvel 
of propriety, though an occasional shy or swerve 
made me glad I was not on his back. 

Somehow after that it came about that Mr. 
Devereux often accompanied us on our rides. I 
was more timid than ever, and Mr. Devereux un- 
dertook to give Sprite some much-needed lessons 
in submission to his lot, begging me meantime 
to keep Pet Marjorie exercised, as he wanted his 
sister to ride her later on. or twice Clar- 
ence went with us, but he and Leslie never got 
on well together. Les did not like chaff, and 
had no small-talk; indeed, | am afraid she was 
often bored by the incessant banter that Mr. 
Devereux and | kept up; but then she could al- 
ways abstract herself, and find sufficient com- 
pany in Roushan Bey. 

It was not long before I knew that Walter 
Devereux was over head and ears in love with 
me, while [—well, | did not want to define to 
myself what I thought about him, For the first 
time in my life I was curiously, strangely shy 
with a man, [ did not want him to go away 
still less did | want to be forced to any decision, 
for life was so bright and happy just then [ 
dreaded any change. Though we met often else- 
where, the rides were best of all—trees, birds, 
and squirrels tell no tales. 

One morning, after a brisk canter up the west 
side of the Reservoir, we pulled up at the north 
end, and turned out on the East Drive, meeting 
| face to face a horseman who was trotting leisure- 
ly down the drive. “ Walter!” “ Marion!” broke 
from the stranger and Mr, Devereux simultane- 
ously, as the two men clasped hands. Then, turn- 
ing to us, Walter Devereux asked permission to 
introduce his brother Marion. 

Leslie, | could see, was utterly disconcerted, 
and instantly relapsed into one of her most des- 
perate fits of dumb shyness—an infirmity which 
had been gradually disappearing under the influ- 
ence of Walter Devereux’s sunny, cordial man- 
ners and bright boyish ways. Nevertheless she 
did her best, and after a few words had passed 
we all continued up the East Drive, Leslie lead- 
ing with Walter. This arrangement did not al- 
together please me. Though Marion Devereux 
made himself very agreeable, his big gray horse, 
Vindex, was too frisky to suit me as a neighbor 
As we were turning around the north end of the 
Park, Pet Marjorie did something or other that 
| caused me to give a slight scream and drop my 
| whip. This brought Walter back at once, and 
| caused Vindex to dance and prance in a way that 
at once excited Leslie’s admiration, while the 
abominable capers that Roushan Bey immediate- 
ly proceeded to execute as evidently filled Marion 
Devereux with respect and approval. 

Walter found that Pet Marjorie’s girths need- 
ed tightening, and | took the opportunity to ad- 
just my hair. Perhaps Walter need not have 
spent so much time buttoning my gloves and ar- 
ranging my skirt, but men are silly creatures, the 
wisest of them. 
| When we overtook Leslie and Marion they 

were half-way up Seventh Avenue, walking their 

horses slowly forward and chatting like old 
friends; and next morning, when Walter and 

Marion appeared together, there were no black 

looks or freezing glances from Leslie—quite the 
Once get a shy girl started, and what 

a pace she will go! In less than a fortnight 
| Les and Marion had neither eyes, ears, nor tongue 
| for any one but themselves. Shakespeare says 
something about making a pair of stairs to love 
(at least Mary Anderson says it, if Shakespeare 
didn’t), but what these two made was a toboggan 
If I had acted so! 

One day late in June we all met at the riding- 
school for the last time before separating for the 
summer, This ride we meant should be a long 
one, but the day was very unpromising. It had 
rained the whole night through, the roads were 
very muddy, and the sky anything but clear. 
Nevertheless, after much discussion, and sitting 
around the parlors, and going to the door to look 
at the weather, “out” was the word, and the 
horses, which had been saddled and turned round 
since nine o’clock, were ordered down. 

A new delay! Roushan Bey had rubbed the 
buckle of his halter into his eye during the night, 
and could not be ridden, 

Leslie, always prompt, at once sent for an old 
steeple-chaser belonging to her uncle Mr. Chis- 
wick, which was kept at a stable just across the 
street. He had never been ridden by a lady, but 
this was rather an attraction to Leslie; though, 
after one look at the white gleam in his eye, I 
would have ordered a coffin and a shroud soon- 
er than mounted Quasimodo, as the beast was 
called. 

In no wise daunted by the fact that the horse 
kicked at her the moment he saw the skirt, 
adroitly evading the kick, Les signed to the 
groom to put his hand over Quasimodo’s near 
eye, stole quietly close up to the horse’s shoul- 
der, and barely touching the hand Marion Dev- 
ereux offered, sprang lightly into the saddle. 
Drawing the reins gently through her fingers, she 
ordered the groom to back the horse out into the 
street without letting go his head. On the way 
to the Park Quasimodo behaved well enough, but 
the moment he felt the dirt road beneath his 
feet he lashed with a violence that made me turn 
faint, made a couple of awful back jumps, and 
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went up the West Drive in a succession of mad | 
plunges, snatching angrily at the bridle and tak- | 
ing every bit of rein. I saw Leslie's light figure 
braced well back, vielding just enough at each 
plunge to ease the jar of landing, I heard her 
clear voice ring out, “ Steady, boy ! steady, sir!” 
and Marion Devereux’s “ Well done! well rid- 
den!” when Walter, laying a hand gently on my 
rein, checked Pet Marjorie’s forward start | 

“ Your cousin is all right,” he said. “Do not | 
follow her too closely; it would only upset Pet 
Marjorie and spoil Miss Leslie’s pleasure by anx 
iety for you.” 

In fact, some twenty minutes later, when we 
came up with the other two, Quasimodo and 
Vindex were calmly walking side by side, rub- 
bing noses, and doubtless discussing the quantity 
of oats and quality of hay as earnestly as their 
riders were arguing the often-mooted question as 
to whether Omar Khayyam were Omar Khayyam, 
or if Omar Khayyam were not Omar Khayyam, 
then who Omar Khayyam could be. 

No further pranks on the part of the quadru- 
peds marred our long and delightful ride, until, 
as we were returning, some one proposed that we 
should take the hurdle four abreast. This was 
most successfully accomplished, and after jump- 
ing we halted under the bridge just below to let 
Marion Devereux dismount and take a stone out 
of his horse’s foot, 

He was bending down, thus engaged, when 
Walter cried out, “‘ Take care, Miss Effingham !” 
But in a second, before Leslie could gather up 
her reins or use her whip, Quasimodo calmly lay 
down on his left side, thereby allowing Les time 
to twist herself from under before he rolled over 
and over in the wettest place he could find, 
smashing the saddle to bits, and covering him- 
self with mud from head to foot. 

Stately Les was a spectacle as she rose from 
her undignified roll. Her shining yellow hair 
was plastered with black mud; hat, habit, and 
boots were one mass of sticky wet clay; but her 
good-humor was unruffled, and she joined heartily 
in the shouts of laughter which greeted het 
she rose, 

Needless to say, Walter and Marion both 
sprang at once to her assistance, but beyond 
wringing out her hair and wiping off the worst 
of the soft mud, little could be done, Such in- 
cidents as this never troubled Leslie; but when 
the saddle was found to be a hopeless wreck, 
the question was how to get home. Leslie re- 
fused point-blank to go up the foot-path and get 
on an Eighth Avenue car, saying she would walk 
to the entrance of the Park, and let the groom 
ride on and lead Quasimodo back to his stable. 
Marion Devereux at once proposed to put Leslie 
on Vindex (she could ride quite well sideways on 
a man’s saddle) and walk by her. 

To my surprise Leslie did not reject this plan, 
nor when Walter suggested that he and I should 
ride forward and send a 
meet her at the gate did Les raise any objection. 

As it turned out, that carriage must have wait- 
ed along time. Perhaps Leslie and Marion took 
the “long path” that our Autocrat tells of—the 
path that it takes a lifetime to follow to the end 
Certain it is that hours passed before Leslie 
reached home, and it was not long before the 
columns of the Gotham Chit-Chat published as 
a social happening the engagement of Miss Les- 
lie Effingham to Mr Marion Devereux. 

When, where, and how Walter and I arrived at 
a life understanding must ever remain between 
ourselves, Suffice it to say that this conclusion 
was not reached until Walter had acknowledged 
that the asking me to exercise Pet Marjorie was 
a mere device, that ever since Class Day he had 
wished to meet me again, and that he had only 
deferred speaking so long from the fear of losing 
the happiness of seeing me every day. 

Leslie’s ring was a sapphire set in a gold four 
leaved clover, and mine a solitaire set in the 
same way. We hada double wedding, which many 
still remember, but by those in the secret it was 
always called “the quatrefoil wedding.” 


carriage and wraps to 











‘* ALAS, POOR YORICK !” 
See illustration on page 569, 

NHE picture representing the scene between 
Hamlet and the grave-digger, of which we 
give an engraving, is the work of a young English 
student, Mr. Horace Fisher, and was sent in to the 
biennial competition for the Historical Gold Medal 
and Travelling Studentship of the Royal Acade- 
my. The year after its foundation the Academy 
offered as prizes to the most deserving of its stu- 
dents three gold medals for the best historical 
painting in oils, the best model of a historical 
bass-relief or alto-relievo, and for the best finish- 
ed design in architecture. The subjects for all 
these competitions are determined by the Presi- 
dent of the Academy, some latitude, of course, 
being given; as, for instance, in the present case 
the subject given was Hamlet, and the compet- 
itor could select for the display of his talent any 
seene he preferred. In 1771 the Academy cre- 
ated a Travelling Studentship, to be awarded to 
one of the three gold-medallists. But the num- 
ber of gold medals has now been increased by 
the “ Tamer,” “ Armytage,” and others, and the 
tenure of the studentship reduced from three to 
two years. The first Travelling Student of note 
was Bacon, the sculptor, whose statue of Dr. John 
son in St. Paul’s and of Lord Chatham in the 
Guildhall of London are known to all visitors 
to the English capital. In addition to the gold 
medals there are some ten or twelve silver medals 
distributed every year. Mr. Fisher entered the 
Academy in 1880, and won silver medals for fig 
ure-painting and for drawing from life in 1581, 
and the Armytage medal in 1882. He also stud- 
ied under Fleury and Bouguereau at Paris, and 
since then has been sojourning in Venice, from 
which it may be inferred that he aspires to be a 
colorist. The painting of the scene from /amlet | 





won for him the Historical Gold 


elling Studentship in 


Medal and Trav- 
Royal Academy 


hundred and twenty 


LSS6 The 


during its one vears of ex- 





istence has exercised a most beneficial effect on 
the taste of the 1 e, and it has always 
numbered most emiment names in its list of mem 
bers It has not, howe, ever attained the fame 
or done the work of the French Ecole des Beaux 
Arts. Over fifty vears >» Fuseli exclaimed, 
‘We have now been possession of an Acad 
emy more than half a century, all the means of 
forming a style are at our command, professional 
instruction directs the student, premiums are dis 
tributed to rear talent and stimulate emulation, 
md what is the result rhe general feeling in 
England seems to be that “an Academy sup- 


presses all originality and levels all capacities to 

one standard, that it deadens natural talent, and 
it the 

marks the decadence of art.” 


to quote Fuseli again, t rise cademies 


Aca 


to be a tri 





lemy 
self distinctly disowns any claim 


of taste, and asserts that its eat ob t is the 


promotion of art by instruction, without imposir 
any restraint student 


arbitrary type in tastes or methods 


on the or proposing any 


It would be 


curious to know if Mr. Fisher was influenced in 


choosing his career by the presence at Dulwich 
College, where he was educated, of the famous 
gallery left by Sir F Bourgeois, with its exquisite 
Murillos and specimens of the Duteh school 





PORTRAITS BY HANS 
HOLBELN. 
YETWEEN the years 1532 and 1535 tl 





s emi 
nent artist, while in England, painted seve 
al remarkable portraits, and more than one ip 
peared upon his canvas the face of Thomas 
Cromwell. One of these, a circular painting wich 
green background and enclosed in a square stone 
frame, shows only a head taken almost in profile 
this is in careful possession in London 4 black 
cap quite conceals the hair, and a black silk quilt 
ed coat is worn, The head rests upon a massive 


throat, and one notes a fat face, small crisp whi 
kers, large nose, thin compressed lips, small pie 
and an expre 
tenacious 





cing eves, on of cool determina 


tion and firmness, marking the wil 


shrewd politician, able not only to control him 
self, but through subtle statesmanship, ability to 
grapple with most discouraging circumstances, 
and a power to meet with undaunted courage 


whatever freaks and fancies might stir the heart 
Instinctively 


of his royal master, one ust ac 
knowledge the delineation of a face of genuine 
dignity compelling esteem: with such masterly 
touches have been blended such ipparently an 
tagonistic forces, 

Owned by the Countess of Caledon is a larger 
painting, in which Cromwell appears to be sitting 
upon a high-backK wooden beneh, holdiig in his 
hand a paper. He wears a black dress and { 
colar, pen and papers are grouped hear, and a 
book richly bound marks the wonderful handi 
work of Holbein, One of the papers bears the 
adaress : 

To our trusty and riaht-well beloved 
Counsai er, Tomas Crom 
WELL, Maister of our Jewel-ho 
“This picture,” we are told, “ cannot bear date 


later than early in 1534. In 1531 Thomas Crom- 
well was appointed ‘ Master of the Jewel-office 
and in 1534 was advanced to ‘ First Secretary of 


State’ and * Master of the Rolls.’ ” 





ANSWERS T0 CORRKSPONDENTS. 


Mus. M. B. A.—Bouillon is clear beef soup stock, 
Black or tan undressed kid gloves can be worn with 
1 black silk dress. Chocolate, coffee, iced tea, bouil 
lon, lemonade, ices, small cakes, sandwiches, and fruit 
are suitable refreshments for an early repast. Let 


waiter have a few plates and hapkius On his tray, with 


cups of bouillon or coffee, or glasses of tea or j mon- 








ade, and a plate of cakes also, handing all at o 

M. A. T.—Have your cards of invitation issued for 
halt past ten for the wedding reception of you t o 
ter, and send them to all whom you wish to b ese 
To the few intimate friends you desire to i to 
ceremony, enclose in the general invita na card on 
which is engraved “* Ceremony at ten o'clock I 
vyroom must not Weur evenlug dress at ten in t 
morning, although the bride wears full dress, He 


should wear a frock-coat of black diagonal clo 
vest of the tro ad wi 











sume, gray isers, ) 

China crape cravat. A best man attends him, and two 
or three ushers present the guests at the reception 

f. L. W.—A tea-ball is a perforated silv in 
which tea leaves are put to draw, the Ul being 
dropped into the cup or the pot of hot wate 

M.S. N. S.—Tan-colored undressed kid gloves 
be worn with your travelling dress, a whit nit 
gown, and a red velvet dinuer dress, It is customary 
to send invitations to the groom’s immediate fam 

Inenk M.—Send up a card to each of the ladies you 
wish to call upon at the hotel, even though they are 
mother and daughter. Present your friends who have 


just entered to the friends you are entertaining. 
Lypta.—Your twilled wool will look best made up in 
tailor style without jet. Have a plain skirt with deep 
over-skirt pleated down the front and in the middle of 
the back, and caught up high on each hip. Have a 
plain basque with stitched 
‘ Your old-fas 
be stylish if used as a shirred basque and drapery with 


vers In trout, 
ioned flowered bar 





N KBRASKA. 





a skirt of either heliotrope or drab silk. 
R. C. M.—Get fine treilis-pattern passementerie of 
smaii jet beads for a V-s d plistron, collar, « 





und epaulattes, if you like, your black silk bas« 
Make a plain lower skirt turned up widely 
lower edge, and drape over this a v 





round tl 
ery 
caught up on each side with jet ornaments from which 
talls deep fringe. 


long Over-skirt 











Caruxeine,—Invite your few friends verbally, and 
send snnouncement cards the day after your we 
ding. White Chinas wv else surah will make an 
expensive wedding dress draped with silk muslin « 
with tulle. 

C.J. T.—Ab r ladies’ cloth will be a good 
dress for a yo v y t " g-school next w 
ter, Make it with long drapery, a basque, and rows 
of stitching for trimm ,w ia Vest and collar of 
velvet. 

\. C, W.—The groom can wear full dress at a wed- 
ding at half past 6 ew. The mott vears a train- 
ed dress of lavender, gray, or heliotrope silk ; the oth- 
er relative he bri vear short or long dresses, as 
they preter, without bonnets, 

ANXIETY Read the etiq ry in 
Manners and Social Usages. vorn 





r that * 


a year for a brother or 


passementeric” may be worn. 


1 sister; alli braid or 
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THE SCAPEGRACE. 
COMEDIETTA IN ONE ACT. 
By FANNIE AYMAR MATHEWS, 
DRAMATIS PERSONZ. 

Mrs. Pomeroy Donagr, of Newport. 
Giapys Quixoy, her Boston niece 
Nuna Crosuy, her New York niece. 
Maup Lawton, her Philadelphia niece. 
Erues. Davies, her Chicago niece. 
Avie pe Vacenor, her French niece. 
E:uor Cuamenry, her nephew. 

Scene 1.—Mrs. Dodge's morning-room at Oak- 
lawn, Newport. Mrs. Dodge and her five nieces 
discovered, Gladys with a book, Nina counting 
bills in her purse, Maud painting at easel (LL. W.), 
Ethel eating bonbons, and Aline at piano (R. W.) 
with music, 

Mrs. D. (embroidering). Yes, my dear girls, I 
am happy to say that our feminine monotony is 
about to be broken in upon—flavored, so to 
speak, by a little masculine sauce piquante, My 
nephew is really coming to us. He arrives from 
Havre by La Bourgogne on Monday, and will come 
directly here. 

Gladys (absently). Whiech—which of your neph- 
ews is it, aunt dear ? 

Mix. D. Ah! [sighs] that seapegrace of an 
Eliot, of course. | Aline starts sudde nly. | Il only 
wish it had been George, or Jack, or Douglas ; 
but it’s Eliot. 

Nina (snapping poorse). Oh, that’s the cousin, 
girls, who hasn’t a cent to his name, and who 
has lived abroad all his life. They say he’s aw- 
fully handsome ! 

Mand. Of course, his family—being our own 
—is irreproachable. | Paints. 

Kthel. Wonder if there’s any “go” in him, 
girls? ; [ Eats. 

Gladys, And his intellect—being related to 
onrs—is doubtless unimpeachable. | Reads. 

Kthel. Aunt Dodge, do you think our dear 
cousin Eliot knows how to while away the long 
soft hours of a June day—ah—in a manner agree- 
able to young relations of—er—our gender ?— 
that is, can Eliot Champney flirt ? 

[ Aline starts slightly. 

Mrs, D. Ethel, I am amazed at you. In any 
event, remember that he is your cousin, and do 
not attempt to trifle with his affections. Recol- 
lect that he has nothing, nor have you, and— 

Gladys. Has he ever written anything, aunt 
dear ? 

Mrs. D, Beautiful letters, my dear—beautiful ! 
Full of repentance and the list of his debts. 

Maud. Does he realize, I wonder, that he is a 
scion of a house that can go back to the thirteenth 
century, the tomb of whose ancestral founder is 
the chief ornament of the chapel of— 

Ethel. Goodness me! If he only knows enough 
to fan one, and row one, and drive one, and look 
at one—properly—he’ll do—won’t he, Nina? 

Nina. Right, darling—right every time. | Cross- 
es to piano.| Well, Aline, what are you doing ? 
Your music is upside down. What have you 
got to say about the invader, eh ? 

Mrs. D. Oli, my dear, Aline has been educated 
in France—a country where young girls have no 
thoughts upon the subject of the opposite sex— 
have they, dear ? 

Aline, Aunt ees correct; zat ees ze rule in 
France, 

Ethel. No exceptions, Aline? Oh—h! vou 
are blushing. I’ve no doubt, girls, Eliot will fall 
dead in love with her straight off, and— 

Mrs, D. 1 trust there will be no “ falling in 
love” in the case; and I hope that all of you will 
conduct yourselves with propriety, mingled with 
a proper degree of cousinly feeling. 

Nina. Dearme! Aunt, lam prepared to adore 
him —as a cousin ! 

Kthel. And 1 to dote upon him—ditto. 

Gladys, Awd 1 to study with him, 

Maud, And I to coach him in genealogical 
lore, 

Mrs. D. And my little Aline ? 

Aline, Oh, chére tante, 1 am prepared to—to 
welcome heem as ze son of my mothair’s bro- 
thair, Nest ce pas ? 

Mrs. D. Cliarming! Now I must drive into 
town, my children ; and you— 


Maud and Ethel. Oi, we are going down on | 


the cliffs, [ Hxeunt (L. W.). 
Nina and Gladys. And we are going to Purga- 


tory! [ Exeunt (L. W.). 
Aline. And I, chére tante, I have ze lettairs to 
write. [ Going up C. 


Mrs. D. Well, my dear, I expect Eliot— 
Aline (at window, C.). Zere he ees! Oh, what 
shall Ido? WhatshallI do? — [zit (L. W.). 
Enter (R.) Eliot. 
Mrs. D. Eliot, my dear boy! 


Eliot, Aunt dear! Looking ten years younger | 


than the last time I saw you in Paris! Pardon 
my unceremonious descent upon you ; but, to tell 
the truth, 1 found that I could reach here more 
quickly by train than by boat, and I made up my 
mind to take you by surprise and come right on. 

Mrs, D. You did exactly as you should. Your 
room is ready for you, and your old aunt wel- 
comes you. Ah, Eliot, thoughtless and gay bad 
boy that yeu are, my house and my heart are ever 
open to my sister’s child. 

Eliot, Oh, aunt dear. [ Crosses.] I say, aunt, 
I—I've rather turned over a new leaf, vou know, 
To be candid, I've sowed such fields full of wild 
oats that— 

Mrs. D. Eliot, my dear boy, I felt sure that the 
last time I paid your debts the turning - point 
must come soon, You will sow no more ? 

Eliot, Not wild: I think I'll try the tame oats 
now ; the domestic, the chez sot sort of thing—so- 
ciety, and teas, and tennis, and all that. 

Mrs. D. Eliot Champney ! 

Eliot (kisses her), Biess your heart, auntie, I’ve 
run over to America after a girl, the prettiest, 
loveliest, best—oh yes, the best, a tame girl, a 
jewel, a saint! 








} 





Mrs. D. Fiiot! 
Eliot. Really. 


A seraph, an angel, a beauty— 
charmeuse ! ravissante ! 

Mrs. D Where is she ? : 

Eliot. \ dow’t know. [ Mourn fully. 

Mrs. D. You don’t know ? 

Eliot. No. The delicious little witch, that’s 
what I’ve crossed the Auantic to find out—where 
she is. 

Mrs. D. Where did you meet her ? 

Eliot (sts). Oh, aunt, I met her at an Embassy 
ball; a shy, sweet little creature, chaperoned by 
some one who watched her like an Argus, or 
any other disagreeable antiquity. But—I man- 
aged it. 

Mrs. D. Eliot! 

Eliot. Oh, tamely, I assure you! I told her of 
my— [Rises.] By Jove, aunt, when uncle told 
you, he meant it; so did I when I told that child. 
And then, whiz! whir! the first thing I know 
she is sent off to America to visit some ridiculous 
old female relative or other. 

Mrs, D. You don’t know whom ? 

Eliot. No; I know nothing. I am expecting a 
letter from her hourly—that is,if the poor child 
received mine before she sailed. 

Mrs. D. Well, well! What is she like ? 

Eliot. Like, why, good heavens, Aunt Dodge, 
she isn’t /ike anything. Did you ever hear of the 
girl a fellow is genuinely in love with being like 
anything or anybody else? It’s because she isn’t 
like that I like her. Oh, when I think, it seems 
to me that I shall go mad. I—TI say, aunt, any 
pretty girls stopping with you here ? 

Mrs. D, What! 

Eliot. To be sure. I must keep my hand in; 
I must have distraction, or— 

Mrs. D. My nieces, your cousins, are visiting 
me—five lovely girls, each of them blessed with 
an unusual amount of common-sense, education, 
and accomplishments. 

Ehot. Whew-w! Five! Why, one would an- 
swer. Pretty? 

Mrs. D. Very. 

Elot, Er — pleasant, lively, companionable 
young persons, or— You see, they’re all stran- 
gers to me, aunt; don’t even know their names. 
Are they of characters calculated to cause me to 
bless the hour I entered the house, or— 

Mrs. D. Eliot, they are lovely, sensible girls. 
Gladys is really very intellectual, Nina is witty, 
Maud is esthetic, Ethel is natural, and— 

Eliot. Hold! enough! 

Mrs. D. And I hope and trust that you will 
make yourself agreeable to them all in a cousin- 
ly way. Remember, you are the only man in the 
house. 

Eliot. Til not forget it. 

Mrs. D. And be sure that you are impartial in 
your attentions. 

Eliot. I will do my best. 

Mrs, D. 1 have told them about you, and they 
are prepared to welcome you, and to accord you 
that sweet cousinly affection which— 

Eliot. Is my due. 

Mrs. D. Eliot! Recollect! no trifling ; nothing 
but impartial,equal attention. They expect it, 
and it should be your pleasure as well as duty to 
meet them half-way. 

Kloot. Three-quarters. 

Mrs. D. I will be obliged to leave you just 
now one moment. [ Hrit Mrs. D. (R. W.). 

Eliot. Certainly, aunt. ‘Impartial,’ ‘ equal,’ 
‘they expect it.’ They shall have it. But, by 
Jove! I don’t know of but one way of making 
myself agreeable to girls, and that is by making 
love to them. I’ve tried all the other ways, and 
always signally failed. They like that, and they 
do not like anything else; and I'll be hanged if 
I can help giving a girl the sort of—of—well, 
bonbons, that she’s fondest of. Hello, here’s 
Aunt Dodge again, and—yes, a girl—a niece no 
doubt—one of the illustrious five—in tow. Not 
bad-looking either. [Adjusts cravat at glass (C.). 

Enter Mrs. D. and Gladys (R. W.). 

Mrs. D. Eliot, my dear, I wish to present you to 
your cousin Gladys Quincy—your Boston cousin. 

Eliot. Cousin Gladys, I am your most devoted. 

[ Zxit Mrs. D. (L. W.). 

Gladys. Mr. Champney, [ am indeed charmed 
to welcome you to Newport and to your native 
land, 

Eliot. My dear cousin Gladys, could I but have 
known that such delightful relatives awaited me 
here, I should not have tarried abroad so long. 
Still, the benefits of foreign travel are— 

ladys. Ah! yes,doubtless. But Boston—you 
know Boston, Cousin Eliot, of course ? 

Eliot, Never been there in my life. 

Gladys, Is—it—possible? Well, then, of course 
you are not really competent to judge of—any- 
thing. How sad! j 

Eliot. Very. But do make an exception. Don’t 
you think, my dear cousin Gladys, that I might 
form some sort of a judgment on—woman’s beau- 
ty, for example ? 

Gladys, Oh, Cousin Eliot, what is beauty ? 

Eliot, Cousin Gladys, it is an entrancing com- 
modity. 

ladys, Oh, do not be so foolish, so ephemeral, 
so frivolous! Beauty is but the play of the vital 
fluid beneath the outer tissues 7 beauty is but the 
de or inflection of the facial curve; beauty is 
naught save the color of the optics, the hue of 
the capillary system, the symmetry of the auric- 
ular orifice. Beauty! Bah! Cousin Eliot, give 
me brains ! 

Eliot, Cant spare any, my dear cousin; haven’t 
enough for myself. 

Gladys, Oh, I didn’t me— I meant that in 
comparison with culture, education, intellect, what 
mere perfection of outline or— 

Eliot, But when one has both ? 

Gladys. One should then forget the physical 
in the ideal; one should seek to sink the mate- 
rial in the mental. 

Eliot. | wonder if I ever could ? 

Gladys, Certainly—if you try. 

Eliot. Will you, dearest Gladys, guide my— 


[ Pensively. 








scientifically speaking—infantile footsteps in the 
paths that lead to that pure empyrean? If you 
would— 

Gladys. Oh, gladly! I have always longed, 
yearned, for a proselyte, a disciple, a pupil. Let 
me, dear Cousin Eliot, wean you from the unprof- 
itable mazes of the ballroom, and lead you in- 
stead to our Monday lectures. 

Eliot, Oh, willingly! 

Gladys, In lieu of the billiard table, let me en- 
roll you as a member of the Browning Society. 

aws out note-book. 

Eliot. With delight. I am the owner of a 
Webster’s Unabridged. [Gladys writes in book, 

Gladys. Rather than the unstable seductions 
of whist, cigars, the race-course, the polo ground, 
and the foils [draws out note-book No, 2], allow 
me to nominate you for election to the Nineteenth 
Century United Progressive and Intellect League. 

Eliot, By all means. [Gladys writes, 

Gladys. There! Oh, Cousin Eliot [clasps her 
hands tragically), 1 feel that my mission has be- 
gun; it is to lead your spirit to a true knowledge 
of its inner and better self, to an appreciation of 
the glorious aims, the splendid possibilities, of 
your higher nature. What do Emerson, Carlyle, 
Lecky, Draper, Darwin, all tell us ? 

Eliot, Indeed I don’t know. 

Gladys, Well, you will learn. 

Eliot, I only know that you have led me into 
a path strewn with reses, where I have listened 
to the voice of an angel, looked into the eyes of 
asaint. Oh, Gladys, sweet Cousin Gladys, do you 
not know that I love you? 

Gladys. Love me, Cousin Eliot ? 

Eliot, Or yes; and you, Gladys, have you no 
love for me—not the least little bit in the world, 
eh? 

Gladys. It is fate (tragically). It is nature; 
the inexorable law finds no exception in my case. 

Eliot, You will love me, darling ? 

Gladys. Oh, Eliot, yes. [Eliot attempts to kiss 
her.| No, no [holds him at arm’s-length]|; the 
moment is not a fitting one; I hear the sound of 
advancing footsteps. But, Eliot—I feel it, 1 know 
it—together we will climb the hills of science ; fo- 
gether we will mount the ladder of philosophic 
research , together we will scale the heights of in- 
tellectual— [A noise without. 

Eliot (kisses her hastily). We will, my angel— 
we will! 

Enter Nina (C.). 

Nina. Oh! I—I beg your pardon, Gladys 
dear, I— 

Gladys. Nina darling, let me introduce Eliot 
to you—our cousin Eliot Champney; Nina Cros- 
by, our cousin from New York. [ Both bow, 

Eliot. Delighted to meet my cousin Nina, 

Gladys. Nina dear—Eliot—you will excuse 
me; I have an essay to prepare that must be 
sent to the League by to-night’s mail, 

Nina, Certainly, dear. [Hrit Gladys, kissing 
her hand to Eliot behind Nina’s back.| 1 believe 
Aunt Dodge said you had just arrived from Eu- 
rope, Cousin Eliot? I’m sure it’s delightful to 
welcome a new cousin. Did you come by way of 
New York ? 

Eliot. How good you are! Yes; and direct 
here from the ship. 

Nina. How were stocks—did you notice? Ab- 
solutely it is like living in the wilderness here. 
Aunt Dodge disapproves of the daily papers ; she 
says they are too sensational. 

Eliot. Fr—no. I—to tell the truth, dear Cous- 
in Nina, I am not, you know, at all conversant 
with stocks and bonds. I am as poor as a 
church mouse, and see no way of bettering my- 
self. 

Nina, Oh, nonsense! Why, now, if I were a 
man, I would go into Wall Street with five hun- 
dred dollars, and ['d keep such an eye on the 
“market,” while I stood upon the “ curb-stone,” 
that in less than one vear I guarantee I'd be sit- 
ting in the New York Stock Exchange. 

Hliot. 1 haven't a doubt of it. And wouldn’t 
—at least if some bright, clever little girl would 
only take pity on me [aside—I will not be accused 
of partiality !]—if some one would only coach 
me— 

Nina. Why, I will, dear Cousin Eliot—I will. 
Oh, what is there like money ! 

Eliot. Nothing. Ihave never been able to find 
a substitute for it, although I have tried very 
hard, Lassure you. Tailors, boot-makers, hosiers, 
glovers—they all insist upon the necessity of 
money. 

Nina. Sensible people! What should we do 
without it? Gladys prates of “intellect”; we 
can’t live upon that. What is there in this wide 
world that money cannot buy? 

Eliot (sentimentally). Dearest cousin, can green- 
backs or silver dollars purchase true affection ? 
Tell me. 

Nina. I declare you look really romantic. 
Well, no, I suppose not; but surely one of—of 
two people must have something for them both 
to subsist upon! 

Hliot. Truly. And what man with a grand 
and noble nature would refuse the bounty that 
might come to him—the cigars and seal-skin top- 
coats, the alligator boots and Poole trousers—from 
the white hand and generous purse of the woman 
who loved him and whom he loved ? 

Nina. Of course. 

Eliot. And, kindled at the fire of her eyes, am- 
bition might seize him for her own! Armed with 
a few thousands [crosses with great fervor], shone 
upon by the light of her smile, he could plunge 
into the abyss of Wall Street, and perchance come 
out a conqueror. 

Nina, Oh, Cousin Eliot, how eloquent you are! 

Eliot. Dearest Nina, you inspire me. What 
bull or bear is there into whose arms I would 
not rush could I but know that you— 

Embarrassed, 

Nina, That 1? [Crosses to him.] That I, El- 
iot ? 

Eliot. That you!—oh, Nina, what will—what 
must you think of me? But the 





“Tmmortals knew each other at first sight, 
And Love is of them.” 

Nina, You—love me? 

Eliot. Deeply. Dare I hope that you in return 
care a little—a very littlke—for me? 

Nina, Oh, Eliot, I— 

Enter (C.) Maud. 

Eliot ( perceives her). Ye gods! [Aside.] This 
must be number three, 

Mand. Nina darling, aunt— Oh, I beg your 
pardon ! 

Nina. Maud love, this is Eliot Champney, Aunt 
Dodge’s nephew. Miss Lawton, Eliot. Maud, I 
will go to aunt at once. 

Eliot (kisses Nina’s hand behind Maud). And 
this [exit Nina (C.)] is my cousin Maud? [Stands 
before her.| My little Philadelphia cousin, is it 
not ? 

Mand. Yes, Cousin Eliot, I belong to the Phil- 
adelphia branch, And you? I can’t seem to 
place you on the family tree at all. [ve been 
trying all the morning. See! here it is, [A? 
table (L. ©.) displays chart.| Now where do you 
belong ? 

Eliot. Alas, I do not know. I fear I am one 
of those unprofitable twigs of whom the parent 
trunk takes no cognizance. 

Maud. Ah! [Regretfully.| Tam so sorry! I 
never feel quite—quite sure of any one until I 
can place them. 

Eliot. Dear Cousin Maud, couldn’t you try to 
—er—‘ place” me? I should be so grateful to 
find out who I am through the instrumentality 
of such a being as— 

[Holds mirror up to her face. 

Maud, Would you ?—would you really ? Well, 
then, we will go straight to work. Now [they — 
let me see, your mother was [traces on chart with 
pencil] Aunt Dodge’s half-sister, and your grand- 
father, Antony Pomeroy, was—let me see— 

Eliot, Can't I assist you? [Takes chart im- 
pressively.| Dearest cousin mine, behold! Here 
aloft on this topmost limb hangs my father. 

Maud, Oh, where? | Gazes.| Yes, to be sure 
—the worthy scion of a noble race. Oh, Cousin 
Eliot [estatically], what is there to equal blood ? 

[ Holds chart over her head. 

Eliot. Nothing, sweet Cousin Maud—nothing. 
There has not yet been discovered, so far as I 
know, any equivalent for the vital fluid. Rob a 
man of that, and you rob him of life itself. 

[ Emphasis, 

Maud. 1s it not so? Oh, T am so happy to 
find that you feel as I do on this important sub- 
ject! 

Eliot. According to my poor light, dear Cousin 
Maud. If you—|crosses, Aside—Spirit of im- 
partiality, Tinvoke thy aid! Crosses. To Maud] 
— if you would undertake to inculeate to my alien 
soul the true principles of—of— 

Maud. Heraldry, heredity, genealogy, and— 

Eliot. Precisely. How happy I should be! 

Maud. Would you? 

Ehot. Ah, would I! Dearest Maud, I—T dare, 
now that you have “ placed” me, now that you 
know ’tis no lowly born or undescended wretch 
who stands before you—I dare to— 

Maud. Oh, Eliot! not really— 

Lliot. Tlove you. May I venture to hope that 
you are not indifferent to me ? 

Mand, Oh no; I could not be “ indifferent” to 
a member of our family. 

Eliot. You love me? 

Maud. Sincerely. [Ethel heard singing. 

Enter Ethel (R. W.). 

Ethel. Hello, Maud! Oh! is this our cousin 
Eliot? Howare you? [Shakes hands with him. 

Eliot. I am delighted—delighted ! 

Maud. Fiiot, -— 

Ethel (down ©. Aside). ’Pon my word, he’s 
better-looking than his photo. Why, he’s a per- 
feet dear! 

Eliot (kissing Maud’s brow, up ©.). Must you 
leave me, dearest? Well— 

Mand. 1 must seek the fresh air. 

| Frit Maud (C.). 

Ethel (sits). Which do you like best, coz, New 
York or Paris ? | Fats bonbons. 

Eliot. Neither. But I [stands before her | adore 
Newport. 

Ethel. Why ? [ Coquettishly. 

Eliot (aside). Number four is decidedly brisk. 
[7o Ethel.] Because, Cousin Ethel, [ find you 
here, 

Hthel, Dear me! how lovely! 
late cream? Do. 

Eliot. Only half of one—half of yours, Thanks. 

Ethel. How do vou like Maud ? 

Eliot, Immensely. She is your cousin. 

Ethel, Have you met the rest ? 

Eliot. Some of them, but I forget which ones 
now. 

Ethel. Fond of the theatre ? 

Eliot. Ave you? 

Ethel. Guess lam! 

Eliot. Then so am I, 

Ethel. Do you like tobogganing ? 

Eliot, 1 delight in anything involving risk— 
even the risk of breaking my neck, 

Ethel, Or your heart—eh ? 

Eliot, Or my heart, if I have one. 

Ethel. Oh, pshaw! guess you haven’t lost it 
yet, have you ? [ Couly. 

Eliot. Have T not? Oh, dearest Cousin Ethel, 
upon my soul [confused] a fellow who stops long 
in America hasn’t much chance of keeping his 
head, setting aside his heart. If you— 

Kthel, Uf 1? Go ahead. [A puuse.| Fire 
away. If 1? Well? : 

Hliot, Don't you know, Ethel ? 

Ethel. Give it up! 

Eliot. 1—I love you, Ethel. 

Ethel, Oh, chestnut! Tell me something new 
and strange, can’t you? 

Eliot. Have you no affection for—for me? 

Ethel, Bushels! Lots! 

Eliot. Dearest Ethel! 

Ethel, Adored Eliot! [Tragically.| Oh, say, 
Ellie [matter-of-factly] don’t buy me a solitaire ; 


Have a choco- 
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I'd rather have a cluster, [Noise without.] Oh, 
mercy upon us! that’s Aline! I know her step. 
[Starts away.) See you later! It és Aline. 
She’s the fifth cousin—the French one. Can’t 
stay, You must introduce yourself while I run 
to tell Aunt Dodge that I’in engaged at last. 

[ Hxit (L. W.) 

Eliot, “Engaged"” [Enter (C.) Aline slowly 
Aline! Aline here’ It cannot—no—yes— [76 
Aline.] Aline, ma petite’ mon petit lrésor ! 

Aline (seeingim). Eliote! tot’ Oh, quel bon- 
heur! Are you—you the nephew that Aunt 
Dodge expects ? 

Eliot. 1 am, my darling, 
she is— 

Aline. 1 am ze niece—ze French niece—and 
she ees ze female relative zat I come to visit 

Eliot, Oh, 1 see! And never 
letter ? 

Aline, Not a line, trés cher. 

Kliot, But you knew that I loved you, that to 
me you are the only woman in the world; that 
however far my footsteps [aside] or my words 
[/o Aline] may have wandered, my heart was, is, 
ever shall be yours alone, n’est ce pas, cherie. 

| Hunter (C.) Mrs. D., holding with one hand 
Ethel and Giadys, with the other, Nina and 


And you—you are— 


you got my 


Maud, their faces indicative of horror, an- 
ger, and consternation. 
Mrs. D. (advancing with four girls) You 


seapegrace, Eliot! 

Maud. Unprincipled deceiver? 

Kthel. Fraud! 

Gladys, Wretch! 

Nina. Pauper! | Alt at once 

Eliot. Dearest aunt, beloved cousins, spare my 
blushes—and Aline’s I know too well all that 
you would say. IL feel only too of 
heart-felt congratulations [a// stagger with amaze 
ment], your loving good wishes Aunt Dodge, 
you have ever mother to Sweet 
cousins, I know you all love me, and will rejoice 
in my happiness. Aunt, behold your scapegrace 
nephew's seraph, Bless us. Don’t refuse, [im 


sure your 


been a me 


plore! [ Aneels, Aline also 
Mrs. D But—these disappointed 
Kkhot No “buts” | The four gu ls ¢ rpvess 


scorn and dismay | 


I will be 


I promised to be impartial 
They shall ad/, all be my bride’s— 
| Clasps Aline 
All (including Aline). What’ What! 
Khot, — Maids! 
Mrs. D. Oh, you seapegrace ' 
| Eliot and Aline (C.), Mrs D (U ©.) blessing 
them as they kneel, Gladys and Maud (L ), 
Ethel and Nina (R.), as music ff 


[ Curtain.] 





A WOODEN WEDDING. 

Twas Kitty’s fifth anniversary and her wooden 

weddingg or, as mischief-loving Jack teasing- 
ly declared, the time when their dear five hun- 
dred friends were to be notified that tubs, pails, 
and other kitchen utensils—those minor articles 
that make Op the key-note of house-keeping— 
were exhausted, and needed replenishing. 

Ignoring the practical side, as Jack in his frank- 
ness had expressed it, their lovely new cottage, 
full of nooks and corners suggestive of all sorts 
of odd conceits, was in itself motive enough, had 
there been no other, for merrily ringing out the 
wedding bells and making ready for a second 
marriage feast, 

Wise, litthe woman as she was, Kitty did not 
even whisper to baby Nell the true story of 
the wedding cake made for the occasion, white 
and tempting in its rich snowy coat of icing and 
garland of frosted leavex Even the birds of the 
air might whisper it, and as it was to be her 
piece de résistance, with whica she met the various 
clever, bright jokes of the others, small wonder 
was it that she wished to keep her surprise. 
“Did you make it yourself, may [ ask ?” inquired 
the epicure of the party, for the tale of Mistress 
Kitty's skill at cake-making as well other 
things rang far and wide. “I certainly did,” was 
the reply that induced the guest to discard all 
lesser delicacies, and reserve his appetite for the 
tempting centre piece, 

To you IT will whisper the secret, and betray 
the fact that the fair deceiver grew almost dis- 
heartened in her search for a wooden box of the 
right size for the cake—that cake which never 
was mixed,and whose plums and currants exist- 
ed only in imagination, for it was, after all, only 
a cheese box, to which Kitty had patiently applied 
coat after coat of heavy icing until it was tempt- 
ing enough to allure even the most fastidious. 

The honor of cutting it was reserved for the 
one who had made the most amusing present of 
the evening, and it would have been ludicrous if 
it had not been embarrassing to see the self-sat- 
isfied air of the hero give place to one of dismay 
There was so much of the “if it takes all sum. 
mer” about it, the cutter not consenting to give 
up the task even when Jack suggested that it 
might be one of Kitty’s jokes 

How pretty the table looked, with its polished 
surface left uncovered that it might be in keep- 
ing with the occasion! and how the light of can 
dies and gleam of silver reflected back from the 
warm red of its mahogany! Tiny canoes of birch 
bark, fashioned according to directions found in 
the Bazar, held delicately perfumed violets and 
open-eyed pansies, while long sprays of smilax 
were trailed across to graceful wooden candle- 
sticks made of the olive-skinned birch and his 
white brother that grows all along the path of 
tip Van Winkle among the Catskills Larger 
pieces of the birch gathered amid the scene of his 
wanderings were shaped to hold the ruby and 
amber glass dishes of exquisite form, showing by 
their warmth of color to greater advantage the 
white and golden delicacies with which they were 
filled. Wooden plates of various sizes, selected 
carefully with an eye to shape as well as grain 











of the wood, were used, in lieu of Kitty’s pretty 
service of painted china, for salads and ices: 
Some extra large wooden plates which take kind. 
ly to rolling and shaping were pressed up at the 
sides, the centre and ends being flat, which form 
ed very pretty origmal bread baskets, making 
the bread-and-butter sandwiches with winch they 
were filled appear like delicious dainties—as they 
were ‘Two small holes were punched, tar enough 
from the rolled-up edge to avoid breaking out, 
for the handles, which consisted of heavy twine 
completely concealed by smilax 

Could the queen of the fairies herself, if she 
condescended to eat with mortals, have been 
served more daintily than were Kitty’s guests 
from the odd cornucopias that held the ices” 
Only wooden plates, to be sure, but fashioned by 
artistic fingers into adainty cup The plates were 
thin and flexible, carefully chosen for these 
points, and did not exceed eight inches im di- 
ameter, one edge was folded over the other, 
lapped considerably, so as to form a point for 
the bottom, and yet leaving about fifteen inches 
of the circumference free, a little trimming with 
a sharp pair of scissors, one long stitch with a 
needle threaded with silk of the color of the 
wood to keep the shape, the two ends tied near 
the top, and the cornucopia was complete A 
rose with an abundant spray of leaves was fast- 
ened to the knot of silk to conceal the manner 
of joining These fairy dishes were placed in 
rows around the ices, points inward. 

Have any of us so far outgrown the days of 
our childhood as to entirely forget the delicate 
fine white shavings we all anxiously awaited the 
movement of the carpenter’s plane to set free 
and toss within our reach? As curls we wore 
them, golden locks and hair of Indian hue, some 
of them were fine and delicate and soft as silk, 
others rustled like dry leaves, and all were redo- 
Jent of pine and walnut and cedar It was the 
recollection of these days of long ago that 
guided Kitty’s particular friend Madge im her 
choice of a present. as dainty a sun-hat as one 
could wish, 1ts straw foundation covered with 
row after row of tiny baby shavings—the finer 
the better—and a bunch of coarser ones fasten- 
ed high in front 

In addition to the generous array of salad 
spoons and forks, sets of spice boxes, and other 
useful artieles which delighted Kitty’s practical 
little heart, there were many pretty presents 
made by skilful fingers from the most simple 
materials, Directions for making a few of them 
will not come amiss to those who are racking 
their brams for ways to honor the wooden wed- 
dings of their friends 

An artistic stalk of sunflowers is very easy to 
manufacture. Get wooden plates of different 
sizes to combine for a double flower, one plate 
will answer for the single variety. The many- 
petalled are the most effective. The petals must 
be lightly outlined on each plate before cutting, 
which should be done with sharp scissors, leav- 
ing space enough for the centre of the flower. 
Four small plates just the right diameter should 
be fastened, one above another, in the middle of 
the petalled ones. A piece of stout wire run 
through and doubled on the back keeps all in 
place and serves for the flower stem, Put on 
the heavy stamens with thick brown paint, one 
point put on another as soon as dry, until a 
mass of stamens, each one jostling its neighbor, 
is formed. An old duster handle will make a 
very acceptable stalk upon which the flowers 
may be massed, imitating nature in the arrange- 
ment, These blossoms should be painted a gold- 
en yellow both inside and out, a few of the petals 
curled and twisted, and the centre rib of each 
clearly defined. One could go much farther and 
fare worse than using a mass of these golden 
flowers for corner decoration, Gorgeous tulips 
flaring in their suits of scarlet and gold, with 
here and there a touch of green, ave easily form- 
ed from the same material. Take some of the 
beautifully colored studies of the flower for a 
model, if at a loss for shape or tint, and repro- 
duce them as accurately as possible. Heavy- 
petalled scarlet geraniums, as well as golden but- 
tercups, may be suggested as desirable, and gold 
en-hearted daisies, with their next of kin, the 
black-eyed-susans, are very effective. Fine wire 
twisted in and out among the petals will aid in 
preserving the desired shape of the flower. 

A set of clothes pins of the old-fashioned kind, 
with knob-like head and apologies for legs, may 
be dressed to represent different nationalities, 
The legs of the pins should be shortened to avoid 
too great uniformity of size, and the costumes 
sewed firmly on the tiny figures. Faces should 
be painted on the knob-like heads, topped off 
with quaint caps corresponding with the costume 
A board, long and wide enough for sixteen fig- 
ures, should be neatly covered with cloth, and 
the figures arranged in one of the first positions 
of a Virginia reel, Little matter if an Indian 
maiden has for her vs-d-vvs a bold brigand, or a 
coquettish mademoiselle stand next in line to a 
Russian peasant, the whole effect is charming, 
and the bright dresses make such a pretty bit of 
color that the toy is well worthy of a place among 
sitting-room decorations 

In the early days of staimmg and polishing 
some fertile brain invented an étagére made of 
plain shelves and empty spools Measure the 
mantel, and have cut from thoroughly seasoned 
wood three boards the exact length and width, 
and of an inch in thickness, six smaller pieces 
will also be needed, their square the width of the 
larger boards, measure in an inch on the edge 
from the corner of each board, at these points 
holes must be bored to admit the rods that are 
to pass through and give both form and support 
to the shelves The large boards form the upper 
and lower shelves, while the smaller ones form the 
ends. Use empty spools of Nos. 40, 50, 60, and 
70 cotton , the exact number of each size needed 
must be found by measurement. Place the 
largest spools at bottom, the smallest at top 














Procure eight iron rods the length of the desired 
height of the mantel shelf and of a size to re- 
ceive the smallest spools. These rods must be 
fastened securely to the shelves with iron nuts. 
The next step is to arrange the distances of the 
shelves apart in order to know the number of 
spools required, and this can only be done by 
passing the rods through the shelves and string- 
ing the spools between the boards to be separated. 
Carefully paint each spool, as well as two of the 
large boards and all the small ones ; black paint 
gives ebony, which answers well with nearly all 
styles of wood-work ; and three coats, each well 
dried, will not be found too many. Cover the 
one unpainted board, which will rest upon the 
mantel, with plush or velvet, and then string rods, 
boards, and spools together. If a piece of the 
plush could be stretched across the whole back 
from the top board to the lower one, it would afford 
a fine background for the bits of china and bric-a- 
brace with which the shelves may be filled. Taste- 
ful corner brackets and book-shelves can be 
fashioned from walnut shelves and spools stain- 
ed to correspond; damty embroideries or soft 
searfs of India silk may be loosely draped at 
top and bottom, 

The daintiest of tables for parior trifles made 
its first bow at Kitty’s wedding feast. It was 
only the top and bottom of a starch box, plush- 
covered, and held in place by strong legs of bam- 
boo, the delicate color agreeing artistically with 
the golden brown of the plush. In place of bam- 
boo, effective supports could be made from spools 
of two sizes, boring holes in each corner of the 
two shelves and allowing the rod to pass through 
board and plush, the nut at the top being conceal- 
ed by ribbon bows. No, 60 spools may be used 
for the space between the shelves, and No. 50 for 
the part of the legs below the lower board. In 
all spool-work decoration chipped or defaced 
spools should be rejected. It is also necessary 
that they should be of precisely the same height, 
as a slight difference in the size of one injures 
the effect of the whole. 





SCENES AT A HENLEY REGATTA. 
See illustration on page 573. 

\ THAT Ascot is to the turf, Henley is to the 

boating world—the fashionable meeting, 
where ladies and gentlemen form the rule, and 
roughs and betting men the exception. There 
is plenty of room, and a variety of rural scenes 
to select for picnic places, and access is easy by 
the Great Western Railroad. Still, like ail other 
sporting meetings, Henley has changed much in 
the last twenty years, and some old fogies think 
the change has not been for the better. Twenty 
years ago that horrible destroyer of peace and 
comfort, the steam-launch, was not known, nor 
had the ‘‘house-boat” been evolved from the 
barge Now there are at least six hundred of 
these dreadful things on the upper Thames, and 
at a late regatta they extended a mile and a half 
—from Regatta Island to the Bathing Place. To 
the happy possessor of a“ house-boat” life on 
the river is charming enough. The boats them- 
selves are often very pretty and picturesque, 
with their litte windows and snowy curtains, 
their bird-cages and flower-pots, and with smoke 
curling up from the chimney when washing and 
cooking are performed. They are of all sizes 
and degrees of elaborateness. Some are mere 
square hulks with a canvas roof and sides form- 
ing the house part,,while others are double-deck- 
ers, the promenade deck being above the cabins 
and sleeping-rooms. Some house-boat owners 
very sensibly have the kitchen and domestic de- 
partments on a separate boat or on an attendant 
steam-launch. The course at Henley, like every 
race-course, attracts that strange crowd of vaga- 
bonds that turn up at every large meeting— 
hawkers peddling fruit, German bands making 
day hideous, negro minstrels of the primitive 
type, armed only with the banjo, but with exag- 
gerated “make-up” Before and after the race 
the river swarms with craft of every description 





—gigs, canoes, four-oars, punts, sailing boats, and 
This last water-bird first appear- 
ed in 1880, and was managed by a real Italian 
in sailor costume, who sent it darting gracefully 
through the ever-shifting throng. The family 
boat is always conspicuous, the father and daugh- 
ters in the stern, and the sons rowing. Fancy 
crews are here and there visible—four girls in 
sailor dresses, or boys in man-of-war uniform, 
and boating jackets and caps of every imagi- 
nable hue. 

House-boats are excellent places from which to 
see the regatta. They will hold a large party, 
there is a good view from the promenade deck, a 
comfortable lunch-room, and a shelter against the 
rain, for of the two days of Henley Regatta one 
is sure to be wet, and there is no telling which of 
them it will be. As each house-boat has two or 
three little boats attached to it, it is easy to visit 
neighboring boats, or go down to the crowd at 
Fawley or Phillis Court, or land in the town and 
look over the bridge. Henley Bridge, it is sup- 
posed, was built especially to be looked over, the 
height of the balustrade being most convenient 
for that purpose. The view, too, is charming, 
taking in the reach over which the regatta is 
rowed. 

The first racing day opens with the ringing of 
the bells of the old church, then the early trains 
discharge their loads of organ-grinders and fruit- 
sellers, and boats of all kinds come both up and 
down the river—from London below and Oxford 
above The river is, of course, the pleasantest 
way for the rowing-man ; or perhaps it would be 
better to say it would be the pleasantest if the 
crowd at the locks was not so great. The locks 
on the Thames are, many of them, picturesque 
with their lashers and backwaters, but they are 
not pleasant to enter with a crowd. Sometimes 
the gates can hardly be opened, so great is the 
mass of boats against them. Boat after boat 


even gondolas 











comes on to swell the number. Then when the 
gates are opened the whole mass sweeps in; out- 
riggers are twisted, rowlocks broken, sides of 
boats creak and are crushed in, and general ex- 
citement and confusion prevail. All are on the 
way to Henley. In the village itself the throng 
about the “Lion” and on the bridge constantly 
increases as train after train and boat after boat 
comes in to swell it. Then an eight-oared boat 
is seen coming through the arches of the bridge 
to the starting-point, then its competitor in the 
heat, and then the umpire’s steam-launch and the 
men of the Thames Conservancy appear, and the 
latter set to work to clear the course, and drive 
the straggling boats to the Oxfordshire shore. 
The starting-point is a lovely island, with thick old 
shady trees, and a white cireular Palladian temple 
on the point, The gun is fired; the race is be 
gun. The course as they pass is once more cov- 
ered with boats, the towing-path is covered with 
friends of the rowers at full run to keep up with 
the boats, a roar of voices seems to thoseut Hen 
ley to come nearer and nearer, and then a general 
cheer shows that the race is lost and won. The 
town is pretty quiet in the evening of the first 
day, for the second day has a number of impor- 
tant races, such as the Visitors’ Plate, the Dia 
mond Sculls, the Thames Challenge Plate, and 
others, 

We must not take leave of Henley without re- 
minding our readers that “ The Lion” has gained 
an immortality from Shenstone’s lines that tell 
us that the traveller still has found 





* His warmest welcome at an inn.” 





KEROSENE LAMPS. 


THOROUGH study of the subject of pe- 
4A. troleum lamps has been lately made by Sir 
Frederick Abel. He suggests that the reservoir 
of a kerosene lamp should always be of metal, 
the more strongly to resist any explosive ten 
dency of the oil or vapor within, and that there 
should be no other opening than that for the 
wick, unless so small a one that flame couid 
hardly enter it. He further says the wick should 
be soft and dry when put in, and should com- 
pletely fill its space, but without foreing; that it 
should be scarcely longer than to touch the bot 
tom of the reservoir, and there the oil should 
never be suffered to be less than two-thirds of 
the depth, while the lamp should always be filled 
partly before lighting. The wick should never 
be turned down suddenly, and the lamp should 
not be suddenly or allowed to meet a 
draught; and when the flame is extinguished it 
should first as far as possible, and 
then a sharp strong puff should be blown across, 
but not down, the chimney, 


cooled 
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USEFUL RECIPES. 

A Srtorp Rounp or Beer.—To a round weighing 
twenty-five pounds take three onuces of saltpetre, 
two pounds of sugar—brown ounce of 
cloves, one ounce of allspice, one butmeg, and a ten- 
cupful of salt. Beat all the spices together until fine, 
and rub them well into both sides of the round, to- 
gether with the sugar, and add lastly a table-spoonful 
of cayenne pepper. Take out the bone in the middle 
and fill the hole left with fat and spices. In three 
weeks it will be ready for use. Keep it in a covered 
vessel, and turn it every other day until wanted, Then 
bind a strip of cotton around it, and make a crust of 
flour to go over the top and keep the flavor from es- 
caping. Put the round in an oven to bake, with a lit- 
tle water in the bottom, and let it cook slowly from six 
to eight hours. Leave it till it becomes cold, then 
take off the cloth and crust, and no better relish for 
supper can be desi 

A Nior Barren Pt seat four eggs and strain 
them; mix four ounces of flour very smoothly with a 
pint of milk; add it to the eggs and strain it again, 
and flavor the batter with a half-teacupful of sugar 
and a little grated nutmeg or cinnamon, as you choose. 
Butter some baking cups, fill them three parts full, 
aud put them to bake in a moderately heated oven. 
They will take a quarter of an hour for cooking, and 
if well mixed will be equal to custard. 

sexe Essenov.—When the most concentrated form 
of nutriment is desired for a low patient, cut up fine 
as much lean beef as will fill a pint or quart bottle, 
as the state of the case may render desirable. Cork 
up the bottle tight, and put it over a steady fire, in a 
vessel of lukewarm water, that may proceed to boil 
gradually for from two to five hours, No water at all 
must be put inside the bottle, save what may come 
from washing the meat off clean. The essence of 
chicken is extracted in the same manner, and in some 
cases is as valuable a resource as the beef, for restor- 
ing exhausted strength. Pour off the essence from the 
bottle for the use of your patient, and the meat left 
will be utterly tasteless, all its juice having been ex- 
tracted. 

Tur Best Cake ror Scaror Srasons.—One ponnd 
and three-quarters of flour sifted; one pound and a 
quarter of sugar—fair brown will answer perfectly; 
three-quarters of a pound of butter creamed; one 
ponnd and a half of raisins, seeded, and a grated nut- 
meg; an even teaspoonful of soda, and a pint of milk, 
slightly sour; lastly only four well-beaten eggs. Add 
the milk and soda last. Bake in a cake mould, and 
you will be pleased with the result. This cake is ex- 
cellent as a pudding with sauce, but still better in flavor 
when kept until the next day and eaten cold. The 
writer recommends this cake for its peculiarly delight- 
ful taste, while it is certainly a most economical recipe. 

Friep Curoken.—Get chickens about three months 
old, and be sure that they are fat, for nothing is more 
indifferent food than a poor scrawny fowl, especially 
when served in this fashion. Cat them up, as for 2 
fricassee, in quarters, so that each person may have a 
portion of the flesh of the fowl. Dredge the pieces 
very well with flour, and sprinkling them lightly with 
salt, put them to fry in a good quantity of boiling lard. 
They should only be of a fair light brown when done, 
not black and burnt-looking. Fry small pieces of 
mush, and lay them on the bottom of the dish in which 
the chickens are to be served. Prepare also a plenty of 
nicely picked curled parsley, with which to garnish 
the dish. For a gravy boil half a pint of rich milk, and 
add to ita smali bit of butter, with pepper, salt, and 
chopped parsley for seasoning. Stew it a little, 
serve with the chicken, hot, in a gravy boat. 

To Prerare Musu ror Fryine.—Take as. much Ind- 
jan-corn meal as you think will answer for your fam- 
ily—a pint will answer for four persons—and sift it so 
as to clean it of bran. Have a stew-pan on the fire 
with a pint of hot water boiling in it; add a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and stir in the meal,a little at a time, un- 
til it looks thick enough not to run. Do this as early 
in the morning as you can, and spread it to cool on a 
large flatdish. The cakes may be cut square or round, 
but if set aside for some hours they lighten and fry 
mach better. In Virginia mush is invariably served 
with fried chicken, and farther South it is a favorite 
substitute for vegetables in scarce seasons, 
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Fig. 2.—Har or An- \ 


Fig. 1.—Har or AN TIQUE Lace Square. 


TIQUE Lace Square 


is draped so as to fall in jabot folds. 
The corsage is a basque with point- 
ed front and postilion back. The 
front is lapped widely to the left 
side, and there fastened with large 
buttons. The high standing collai 
and the cuffs are of velvet. 


Antique Lace Squares.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 


Turse squares, which are to be 
used in combination with embroider- 
ed linen squares or bands of silk or 
plush for quilts, chair and sofa backs, 
etc., have a ground of square-meshed 
netting worked with flax thread. The 
pattern is darned in various lace 
stitches, either with linen thread or 
with colored silks. 


Embroidered Border for 
Canvas Scarfs, etc. 

Tus border is worked on cream- 
colored loosely woven linen canvas. 
The diagonal squares in the design 
are surrounded with a notched out- 
line, which is worked in flat stitch 
with dark blue-green chenille; with- 
in this are fourfold laid lines of ol- 
ive tinselled cord, which are over- 
cast with gold cord. The squares 
are variously filled in. In one the 
entire surface is covered with long 
stitches of olive tinselled cord, then 
crossed with blue-green chenille, and 
rayed with gold cord. The next is 
diapered in an open pattern in 
which the threads are drawn to- 
gether by blocks worked in brown 
silk and outlined in gold thread. 
The third square has also an open 
pattern in brown and gold. In the 
background the threads of the 
canvas are drawn into groups of 
three lengthwise and crosswise by 
winding stitches of blue-green silk, 
and on the spaces are double cross 
stitches in prune-colored chenille. 


House and Walking Toilettes. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tae young lady’s black silk dress 
shown in Fig. 1 is of repped faille 
francaise, with black silk passemen- 
terie for trimming. The skirt has a 
tablier front, which has a deep bor- 
der of passementerie bands at the 
foot, and is apparently fastened down 
on each side with a row of large bar- 
rel-shaped buttons and mock button- 
holes. The sides and back are pleat- 
ed. A short curved drapery is on 
the front, festooned on one side with 
cord and tassels, and ample pleated 
breadths are draped on the back. 
The pointed basque has a tapering 
pleated plastron, surmounted by a 
yoke of passementerie, and passe- 
menterie collar and cuffs. Along one 
edge of the plastron it is studded 
with large buttons. 

Fig. 2 represents a foulard or sum- 
mer silk dress in shaded blue stripes 
with white. The skirt is hung in 
broad loose kilt pleats all around. 
The irregularly draped over-skirt is 
divided at one side of the front, one 
edge being pleated up to form curved 
folds on the front, while the side edge 
is turned back to form a revers, which 
is faced with blue velvet. The back 
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Cotton Paper. 
ees first use of cotton paper in 
Europe was among the Saracens 
in Spain; it cannot, however, be 
traced beyond the tenth century. In 
Europe it took precedence of flax 
for this purpose. 
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Empromerep Borner ror Canvas Scarrs, ETC. 
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SCENES AT A HENLEY REGATTA.—[(SEE PaGeE 571. 
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Panpora from her magic box 

Lost all ber charms save hope. 

Now mortals have three greater charms, 
in a box of Rieger's Crystal Soap.—({ Adv. | 





Lapres stylishly dressed with Elegance and Economy 
by Mme. Prestat, 108 Rue de Rivoli, Paris.—{ Adv.) 





ADVERTISHMEN'IL'S. 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness, More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alam or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cana, 


Rovat Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wail Street, N. Y. 
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SKELETON BANG. 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 

Health, comfort, and beauty combined. Will not rip 
or tear (no foundation) with my improved elastic spring, 
from $3.00 upwards. Feather-light wigs, toupees, coif- 
fures, &c 

Ladies’ old pieces renovated, the spring attached, and 
made equal to new; also ladies’ old gray-hair switches 
restored with my new patent process. 


SWITCHES. 
All long hair, naturally wavy and straight, feather- 
light, $5.00 each, equal to those costing $10.00 elsewhere. 


ABY BANGS, 


Still the rage, from $3.00 upwards. 


MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 

ie known as the largest, finest, and most reliable, and 
as to prices I cannot be undersold. Gray hair warrant- 
ed genuine or money refunded. HAIR taken in EX- 
CHANGE; full value allowed. HAIR CUTTING AND 
CURLING’ on the premises by best French artists. 
Hair dyeing and shampooing a specialty, Frontpieces 
dressed while you wait, 25 cents each, 


FELT BRbaH 


ADJUSTABLE CLEANSER 
AND POLISHER. 


Endorsed by the Profession. 
Has the following advantages over the old bristle 


Tooth Brush: More Cleanly, P: Polish- 
er. No Loose Bristies. "Non-leritating to 
the Cums. Ready for use. 


For sale by all dealers m toilet articles, or by mail 
for 60c. by THE HORSEY M’'F'G CO , Utica, N.Y. 


Art Interchange 


For JUNE, JULY, AUGUST, only ONE DOLLAR. 

Includes six numbers of a 20-page illustrated paper, 
six (6) pattern embroidery supplements, full size , also 
three (8) very Beantiful Colored Studies, viz 

Large Stady of Landscape: Forest Trees and Pool, 
Julian Rix; Large Study of Oranges: Fruit and Blos- 
somes, Study of Carnations: Pink, Red, White, and Yel- 
low. Or for 81.25 eight (8) issues of THE ART IN- 
TERCHANGE with supplements, etc.. the three stadies 
described above, and A Very Attractive Colored Out- 
door Study, by F. K. M. Rehn-—Back of the Reach. 

These studies are al! 20x 14 inches, executed in the 
best manner. Subscribers’ questions answ ered iu the 
paper. Sample copy, with tilustrated catalogue and 

anine Srupy, sent for 20 cents, 

WHITLOCK, Publisher, 
37 and 39 West 22d Street, N. Y. 


Rix Lanneoarer or} 
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RAVEN GLOSS 


Positively contains oil, Softens and preserves leather. 1s 
economical. Makes ladies’ shoes look new and natural 
not varnished. Beware of imitations, and of ‘egy? and 
misleading statements, Burro & Ort. ry, Mfrs., N.Y A 

ever saw. Book 


WM CARDS FREE Si 


to all, Send your address and 2 stamps for mail Big 
pay for club agente. Holley Card Co., Meriden, Conn. 
&#” 15 mew style Gold Leaf Cards, name on, 1 0c. 


Nicest styles you 















GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass 


THE CENUINE 


Jonas Horr’s Matt Extnact, 


TONIC and NUTRIE NT, 
recommended by Physicians since 1847, for 
DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, NURSING 

MOTHERS and LUNG troubles. 


The genuine has the signature of 
JOHANN HOFF ano MORITZ EISNER 
# on the neck ofevery bottle. 
EISNER & MENDELSON CO, PHILA. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U. 5S. 


New York Depot, {1 Barclay St. 

















CORPULENCY. 


the injuries arising 
the most common ef Fe pee is 


by which a firm support is the abd 

riably diminishing its size, reby oe one the fo 

and affording comfort and‘ safety. Catalogue, with ius. 
trations and directions for self measuremen’ un. 
der plain cover, on receipt of 25c. 





Address 
SEELEYS HARD-RUBBER TRUSS 


1347 ) 
chestnutst. | ESTABLISHMENT { Phitadeiphia 
Under patronage of the World’s mostEminent Surgeons. 
TwENTY Years REFERENCES:— 
Frogs. S. D. Gross, D. Hayes Agnew, Willard Parker, 
The’ Pancoast, “y Thomas @. Morton 
The Correct and Skillful Mec! 


hanical Treatment 
HERNIA OR RUPTURE A SPECIALTY. 


Edition and AGNEW’S Late Su: 


Blastic Stoc ockings for varicose veins, weak, swollen, or 
Body Belts (to Ise oF buckle) for 
p= 4 or F ban minal — to eneald der Braces 


c., constantly in stock an 
«B. SEELEY & coe & UO, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Imperial Hair Regenerator, 


THE NEW HAIR COLORING ” THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 
For Hair wholly or partially seat You 
can restore your hair to its original color, 
have it natural-looking, and 
dreams you color it. No lead init. Per- 
fectly harmless, odorless, immediate, and 
lasting. Also unequalled for the beard. 
We prepare the following shades - 
No, 1, Black. No. 4. Chestnut. 
** 2. Dark Brown. * 5. Light Chestnut. 
3. Medium Brown. ** 6. Gold Blond, 
No. 7. Drab or Blonde Cendree, 
Price, $1.50, $2.25, and $3.00. Send sample of hair. 
A little book gives full particnlars 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL M’F’G CO., 
54 West 23d Street, New York. 


- T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
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CREAM, OK MAGICAL BEAUTIFIEKR, 

oi Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 
Deka: Moth Patches, Rash, and Skin dis- 
aitu eases,and every blemish on beauty, 
=: 2 and defies detection. [t has stood 
xo S the test of 30 years, and is so harm 
a” less we taste it to be 
| m sure it is properly 
—_ made. Accept no 
i * = counterfeit of similar 

S name. Dr L. A. Sa 





ersaid toa lady o ‘the 
haut-tom (a patient) 

“Ae you 
use them, 1 recommend 
* Gouraud’s Cream’ 
as the least harmful of 


Dragieone i Fancy- 
is Dealers in the 
Canadas, and 





Europe 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Manager, 48 Bond St., 
through to main office, 37 Great Jones St., 


OZZONI’S 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 


mparts a brilliant trnnepareney to the skin. 
OWD freckles and discolorations, 


DER. 


ee 


AN ART BROUGHT TO PERFECTION, 

The Skin Bleached and Beautified to the Highest 
Art. Wrinkles, Freckles, Blackheads, Moles, and Su- 
perfilnous Hair Removed; Flesh Increased or Re- 
duced , the Form Developed, Ill-shaped or Large 
Noses made Perfect; Hair, Brows, and Lashes Dyed 
and Restored. Send 6 cents for Circulars, Testimo- 
nials (sealed), etc, 

Mavaxe LATOUR, New York’s First Cosmetique, 

55 West 125th Street, N Y. City. 

Prof. McLean, of the College of Chemistry, recom- 
mends my Cosmetiques as harmless and reliable. 

Mention this-Pa aper. ) 


eee “PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY LY Hair, 
guarnteed “becom ies 
ae wear their hair at. 

accordin —_ size and color. 
Beautifying ax. x with prep’ ‘nm 
Ties r Goods, Cosmetics 


$2; 
where. Send to 
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For Sale 
Everywhere. 











sent C. O.D. an 
he m’fr for “Tiust’d Price-L‘sta 
—.Burnham, 71 State st ‘Cent’] Music Hall)Chicago 
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Barbour’s Flax Thread 





LADIES 


Fond of Crochet Work may make a beautiful Lace 
for Curtain or other Trimming from 


BARBOUR’S No. 10 SHOE THREAD, 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
NEw ' YORK. 


"MIGHTY FUNNY — AGENTS WANTED 


AMANTHA 
ARATOGA 


AH ALLEN’S W 


Funny Hits! ! "Funny Cuts ! SELLS ike Fun!! 


SEE the SPLENDID SUCCE S&S of AGENTS! 
One made a Profit Pirst 3 Weeks of $138!; One First 6 
Days $94.50!; One First 10 Days $145!1!; One First 3 
Days $26.50! One First 3 Weeks $103.50!!; Mak- 
ing a Clean Profit in 7 Weeks Work of 

It takes off Saratoga /ollies, Hirtations, low necks, 
dudes, pug dogs, etc., in the author's inimitable mirth. 
provokinastyle. . The (100) pictures by “Opper” are “just 

illing.” People craay yet} o Agents are making 
$50 to $75 a week. 50. ENTS WANTED. Apply to 
HUBBARD BROS. (FD Phileda- or Kansas City. 


A SEASIDE COMPANION. 


As a seaside companion THE 
LABLACHE FACE POWDER 
will enjoy a genuine and enduring 
popularitys This powder is a med- 
leated preparation, It removes and 
prevents tan, freckles, sunburn, 
redness, pimples, irritation, and all 
blemishes of the skin, It supplies 
a want most sensibly felt by soci- 
ety ladies. It reproduces the bloom 
of youth THE LABLACHE 
FACE POWDER is sold by all re- 
liable druggists, or will be mailed 
to any address on ot “ 2 50- 
cent ostal note, or 25 2cent stamps. BEN. VY & 
CO., French Perfumers, 34 West Street, oe Mass. 
Me sition this is paper. 












BAR HARBOR. 


We have leased the Higgins Cottage, Main Street, 
near Hotel des Isles, a portion of which will be used 
for displaying the fine Needlework and Novelties de- 
signed and made by artists in our employ 
_ Our celebrated Wild Rose Pot-pourri will be for sale 
in novel and elegant packages. 

Xavier, Jouvin, et Cie.’s Gloves in full assortment, 
also Novelties in Driving Gloves will be fitted by an 
experienced Glove man. 


OWEN, MOORE, & CO. 
BAR HARBOR, ME, PORTLAND, ME. 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
For Style, Comfort, Health, and Durability has no e qual. 
Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Warranted to al- 
ways regain its shape after 
pressure, no matter in what 
position the wearer may sit 
or recline. Avoid inferior 
imitations. See that each 
Bustle is stamped Improv’d 








ladies will | 


“Lotta.” Send for price-list. 
Columbia Rubber Co., 
Sole M’f'rs, Boston, Mass. 
For sale by all the leading dry-goods houses. 
WRINKLES, BLACK HEADS, 
Pimples, Freckles, Pit- 
Fao Moles, and Snper- 
fluous Hair permanently 
Asie Com lexions bean- 
tified. The Form’ developed. 
Hair, Brows, and Lashes colored 
and restored. Interesting Book and 
testimonials (sent sealed), 4e. 
“We recommend Mme. Velaro to all who would be 
beautifil.”—Govry's Lavy's Book. 
MME. VELARO, 249 West 22d Street, N, Y¥. City, 
c ‘orreapondence conjidential, _Mention this pape r. 
E. W. PECK & CO., 
No. 927 Broadway 
(Bet. eb and 22d Sts.), 
New York. 
BLACK STOCKINGS. 


—— 
the Feet or Underclothing. 





EVERY LADY | SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


s. T. TAYLOR'S 


Lutte Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 





Copies, 6 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 
orders to S. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N.Y. 





DR. HUMPHREYS’ Book, 144 Pages, 
Cloth, with Steel Engraving, 
Mailed Free, Address, HUMPHREYS’ 
HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS, 
109 Fulton Street, N. Y. 














LADIES, Me. JULIAN'S SPECIFIC 


arted, $6 Is absolutely the only unfailing remedy for removing 


radically and permanently all Super fluous Hair from 
Lips, C heeks, Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the 
skin, which neither torturous e slectric ity nor any of the 
advertixed poisonous stuffs can accomplish. Address 
Mme. JULIAN, 48 East Wth St., New York, 





Skins Seale 
\ESTORED 


* by the * 
Ps en 


Remedies. . 


Notaine IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
1 comparable to the Cutrovra Remepres inv their 
marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying, and 
beautifying the skin, and in curing torturing, disfi- 
uring, itebing, scaly, and pimply diseases of the skin, 
scalp, and blood, with loss of hair, 

Curtioura, the great Skin Cure, and Cotiouna Soar, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and Cutiovra Resoivent, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 
Cutrioura Remepixs are absolutely pure, and the only 
infallible skin beautifiers and blood purifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cutiouna, 50c.; Resow- 
VENT, $1; Soap, 25c. Prepared by the Porren Deve 
anp Curmtoat Co., Boston, Mass. 

2” Send for ** How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 


HANDS 


Bridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Suits 


and l/nderwear. 





a 


Soft as dove’s down, and as white, 


by 
y _using © uTIO URA Mrnio ATED Si rar. 





Lapigs who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find jt 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders, 


Lord & TL aylor, 


The beat History of the War that has yet appeared.— 
Boston Traveller. 





Broadwav and Twentieth St.. 





War 


The plates of Harper's Weekly during the 
having been destroyed, 


HARPER'S 


Pictorial History of the Rebellion 


Is the only means of obtaining its invaluable histori- 


cal illustrations. In two splendid folio voinmes, same 
size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of its 
famous War pictures. Price for set, carriage paid, 
in bevelled cloth, $16; in Half Turkey Morocco, hand- 
some gilt stamp on side and marbled edges, $22; full 
Morocco, elegant, $35. To avoid deception see 
that books bear Harper’s name. Send for Li- 
iustrated Circular to 


McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago, fil. 


Of priceless value for preservation.—Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 





NOTICE,—Parties in the vicinity of New York, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and other large cities, 
can have a set of this book sent to them for examina- 
tion free of charge. Agents wanted, Liberal 
terms to first-class men. In many parts of the coun- 
try this book is sold on the easy-payment plan. 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 


LARS ST and BEST UIPPED inthe ” 
wore —100 eer ae 21 ae At last year. Thor- 
oug structionin Vocal and Instrumental Music, Piano and 
Organ Tuning, Fine Arts, Orato: 
man, and Italian Languages, nt 


, Literature, French, Ger- 

ate. "Tuition gst ish mei Bi rmmontics 
- Tuiti room with Steam Heat 

Electric L ight’ $5.00 - Ps er week. rm beg as 


Sept. 8, 1887. For Illustrated Galen ler, ma A 
address E. TOURJEE, Dit., Franklin 84 Boste se: 


PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 


The Best Cure for © Weak Lungs, Asthma, Indi- 
gestion, ie ard Semen Combining the mont 








The Celebrated Robinson Dye 
that will Positively not Stain 


The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 





Boe, ‘at D - 
gists ‘liscox eGo 163 Ss, | a “ rug: 


YOU HAVE DOUBTLESS TRIED 


-WILBUR'S GOCOA-THETA 


THEN WHY NOT TRY 
WILBUR’S BAKING CHOCOLATE, 
CARACAS CHOCOLATE, 
BREAKFAST C1 COCOA, 


‘ions. 
G. 0. WILBUB & SOM, Chocolate Manat Sey Fhiladelphia, Pa, 


GRANVILLEB.HAINES&CO 


COOPER ¢ & “CONARD 
Ln la PHILADELPHIA, 
Send Free to all who write for it-their “xhopping 


Companion” containing full description of their 
stock of Fine Dry Goods. 


SHOPPING BY MAIL MADE EASY. 
ey “d 1875. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, “srice" trates 


M. DECKER, 113 East lath Street, Nowe York . 

















AUGUST 13, 1887. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


ede 


Jivd 














™ for the: Handkerchief 


( ASHMERE 
Bouquet 


is‘'composed of the 
sy. most fragrant 











pd and costly 
* extracts from flowers. | 
Each bottle 
bears the name and 
trade mark of 





“ix — SoapMakers 
and Perfumers, 


NEW YORK. 











A Potent Remedy for 


Indigestion, Acute and Atonic Dyspepsia, Chronic and Gastro-Intestinal 
Catarrh, Vomiting in Pregnancy, Cholera Infantum, and in convales- 
cence from Acute Diseases. 

Over 5,000 Physicians have sent to us the most 
FLATTERING OPINIONS upon DIGESTY- 
LIN, as a REMEDY for all diseases arising 
from improper digestion. 

For 20 years we have manafactured 
the DIGESTIVE FERMENTS ex- 
pressly for Physicians’ use, and 
for the past year DIGES- 
TYLIN by 
them extensively pre- 
scribed, and to-day 
it stands without 
arival asa di- 
gestive 
agent, 

































has been 


It is not a secret 
remedy, 
entific preparation, the 
formula of which is 
plainly printed on each bot- 
tle. Its great DIGESTIVE 
POWER is created by a careful 
and proper treatment of the ferments 
in manufacture. It is very agreeable to 
the taste, and acceptable to the most delicate 
stomach. For the reliability of our statements, 
we would respectfully refer to the WHOLESALE 
and RETAIL DRUGGISTS of the country, and 
PHYSICIANS generally. Sold by Druggists, or 
WM. F. KIDDER & CO., 
83 John St., N. Y¥. 


but a sci- 





Price $1.00. 














LADIES ! 





DRY GOODS FROM NEW YORK, | 


LOWES? PRICES. | 


New goods in all departments now opened. Silks 
and Dress Goods a specialty. Satisfaction guaranteed. | 


CURL OR FRIZZ 
Your Hair with the 
“<p IMPROVED 


oa, Hair Curler, |. 


“a and avoid all danger of Burnin oie 
the Hair or Hands. 
refunded ifnot natiafactory. 
*FOR S LE BY D ERS. 





Mail Orders put and 
carefull y filled. 





CURLER 


" HEATER ACENTS WANTED. 
Le Boutillier Of 23d G. L. THOMPSON, Mfr., 821 Fifth Av., CHICAGO, 
Street $185 ioc IN Mery Mone py sent for 2c., or $60 for 
B th é i showing premium paid for rare U. 8. 
rotvaers, NEW YORK. | Coins, 10, I. 8 CRAYTON, Jey Anderson, 8. C. 











nw 


opened June 15th. 
o’clock and from 7 to 9 o’clock (except Saturday | 
evenings) at the 





ERRS soap 

































a Specialty for Children. 


. “A balm for the Skin.” 
it wears to thinness of a wafer. 


HILDREN are like little 
princes,” writes the Supt. 
of the Children’s Home 
at Cincinnati,O. “Again 
and again we have tried 
to get them to eat oat- 
meal and cracked wheat, 
and various preparations 
of barley, oats, and wheat, 
but the result always has 
been the same: that a few 
only will eat these arti- 
cles, and often once or 

twice reject them altogether, preferring simply 

bread and milk. When ‘ Cerealine’ was proposed 
we expected the same conclusion. When first 
offered only three out of nearly one hundred 
declined it. We told these to put more salt on 
it, and at the next trial even they ate it gladly. 

Since then they have had repeated opportunities, 

and not even beans and pork, or beef with gravy 

and hominy, are eaten with more relish.” 


for sale by all grocers at twenty cents a package. 


The best for the Complexion. 
The most economical; 





“Cerealine Flakes” 








S but skin deep. There are thousands of l-dies who have 
regular features and would be accorded the palm of 
7 beauty were it not for a poor complexion. To all such 
we recomn nend DR. HEBRA’S VIOLA CREAM ae possess- 
ing those qualitics that quickly chunge the most sallow and 
Jwrid complexion to one of natural kealth and unblemished 
beauty. It cures oily skin, freckles, face gribs, blac k heads, 
bloiches, sunburn, tan, pimples arc dal a epee fections of th 
skin. Thewer ‘inkles cf old a; ze dixappear by its us 
It is not a cosmetic but a cure, vet is better jor the loilet tal 4 
than powder. Sold by Druggists, or sent postpaid ujois 


receipt of 50 cents. 
Testimonials fre, G.C. BITTNER & CO,, Toledo, 0. 


SEA-SHORE COTTAGE, for work | French, German, » Spanish, {talian, 
ing Women, at North Long Branch You can, * ten weeks’ » master either of these 
Apply daily from 11 to i | languages "sufficiently for every-dé ay and bus siness con 
versation, by Dr. Ric. S. Rosenruat’s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Tx erms, %5.00 for 
books of each language, with yriviog: ze oe answers to all 
juestions, and cc “agg on of exercis a om copy, 
Pa art be OO SSTER 

} EISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING “00., 

| Herald Building Boston, Mash 





Youneé Women’s Curistian Association, 


No. 7 East 15th St., New York, 









poco a t a 


QUITE AN INDUCEMENT. 
“PEELIN' BAD? WAAL, NOW I'LL TELL YE WHAR 
YE ORT TO GO, BAGLY—DOWN TO THE DIAMON’ DusT 
SPRINGS. I TELL YE THAR’S NUTHIN’ LIKE UM. I'VE 
BEEN THAR NIGH ONTO A MONTH, AN’ ACTUALLY GAINED 
TWENTY POUNDS. THINK O' THAT, SIR, TWENTY POUNDS 
0’ FLESH IN A MONTH!” 





A PARTIALLY STIFF ARM. 


“ WELL, Now, Mr. JACOBS, 'LL ASK YOU WHETHER 
YOU HAVE ANY STIFFNESS IN YOUR ARMS OR NOT?’ 

“WAAL, NO, SAU, NOT “TICKLAR, "CEPT "TWEEN MY 
SHOULDAH AN’ ELBOW, AN’ MY ELBOW AN’ WRIS' JINT 
YER.” 


10W HE PLAYS IT ON THEM CITY CHAPPIES. 


“Swim? NOT A BIT, STRANGER, BUT J] RECKON IF 
YE"D DRAP ME DOWN IN THER MIDDLE OF THIS HYUR 
RIVER, 'D REACH LAND ‘THOUT MUCH DIFFIKELTY.” 

“Why, HOW so?” 

**WAAL, I CARCALATE I'D GO RIGHT TO THER BOT- 
Tom.” 


VOLUME XX., NO. 33. 





SS 


—— 








AN OLD-SCHOOL QUALIFICATION, 
*“*ELDAH, YO’ FO GOT YO’ YUMBREL, AN’ I RUN ALL 
DE WAY ARTER YO’ WID IT.” 
** AN’ YO" HAIN’ LOS’ YO’ BREAF NUDDER,HEV yo’? I 
TOLE YO’ YO' GWAN MEK A PREACHER SOME DAY EF 
YO’ LIVES.” 





PURE BREED. 

“YOUR DOG CROSS?” 

“No, ’E HAINT NO CROSS. PURE BREED BULL, 
WOT ‘LL TAKE ‘OLD AN’ NEVER LET OOP,” SAYS KOL- 
MAN, WARMED INTO COMMUNICATIVENESS BY THE 
STRANGER'S INTEREST IN HIS ANIMAL. 





A CHANGE OF BASE. 


‘LAN’ SAKES, PILLSBURY FURGUSON, EF DAT STUN 
STATOO HAINT TURNED CLEAH ROUN'! WHEN WE 
WAH ON TUDDER SIDE IT HAD ITS BACK TORGE US, AN’ 
NOW IT AM FACIN’ Us.’ 





Hi} Vili 
MB 








COULDN'T CHEAT HER. 


“HOW MUCH DO YOU SELL UM FOH?” 

“TWENTY-FIVE FER TWENTY-FIVE.” 

* WAAL, TWENTY-FIVE ORANGES FOR TWEN'TY-FIVE 
CENTS, OR TWENTY-FIVE CENTS FOR TWENTY-FIVE 
ORANGES—WHICH? NEEDN'T THINK YOU CAN CHEAT 
ME WITH YOUAH TRICKS,’ 


A VERY EXTRAORDINARY PERIL. 


“Ma, DE FIZIOLOGY SAY YER DAT DE HUMAN BODY 
AM IMPOSED OF FREE-FOURTH WATAH.” 

“WAAL, YO’ BETTAH MOSEY OFF TO SCHOOL AN’ 
GIT OUTEN DAT HOT SUN,UR FUS TING YO’ KNOW yo’ 
BE 'VAPORATIN’.” 








A LEFT-HANDED HONOR, 
“Yis, CAPTAIN, OL WUZ WOUNDED, SIR. SHOT IN 
ME BREAST AT BULL RUN, SIR,” 
‘““HOW COULD THAT BE, WHEN YOU WERE RUNNING 
FROM THE ENEMY ?” 
“OCH, YE SEE, SIR, O1 WUZ STHRUCK BATWANE ME 
SHOULDERS, AN’ IT WINT CLEAR T’ROUGH, SIR.” 





